









NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1883. 


The Week. 


THERE is a rumor floating about, which has 
given rise to a question addressed to the Minis 
try in the House of Commons, that the British 
Government is going to demand the return of 
the surplus of the Alabama award. We be 
lieve there is not the slightest foundation for 
the story. The ‘‘lump sum” fixed by the 
Geneva tribunal was paid by England as a 
final settlement, whether it proved too large 
or too small. The United States were not 
to get any more if it proved to be insufficient 
to satisfy the claims recognized by the arbi- 
trators, nor were they to refund the balance 
if it proved more than sufficient. There- 
fore, if the United States were now to pay 
back what they found no claimant for, it would 
be a work of pure supererogation, honorable 
perhaps to themselves, but which no 
has any right to demand or expect. 
‘* Finis,” in short, was written all over the 
Alabama award, and stamped on the bag con- 
taining the $15,000,000, and any one who 
thinks there is going to be any further inter- 
national controversy about the matter ima- 
gines a vain thing. 


one 


else 


But neither this nor the late decision of the 
English Court of Appeal, that the United 
States had final control of the lump sum, in 
the smallest degree affects the moral position 
of the United States in distributing the award. 
All that the English court has decided is that 
whatever the United States may do in the mat- 
ter is legally unassailable. This we knew be 
fore. But no court on earth can make it right 
to claim and receive money on account of a 
which you would not have 
had the Judge not believed your 


certain loss, 
received 
story, and then turn round an! deny that any 
such loss existed, and apply the money to 
something else, for which the Judge said you 
were not entitled toanything. This we have 
done. We claimed money, by names, dates, 
and amounts, for the insurance companies, and 
got it. We claimed it for the war-premium 
men, and were refused it. We then took the 
insurance men’s money, and gave it to the 
war-premium men. There is no way of put- 
ting a good face on this, and the less talk 
there is about it the better. 


We ventured to predict in these columns 
some time ago that the election of General 
Butler as Governor of Massachusetts would 
give the people of that State more ‘reform ” 
of all sorts and varieties in a given time than 
could be shown by apy other community in 
the world. He has now apparently created a 
panic among the legislators and politicians by 
vetoing an act making appropriations for the 
charitable and reformatory institutions of the 
State. He does it, he says, partly because there 
is great extravagance in the management, part- 
ly because the act unites different appropria- 
tions for utterly diverse objects. He insists that 


The 


there ought to be an investigation into the in 
stitutions and the salaries of the official 
manage them, before a dollaris paid out of the 
treasury. This has the tru 
shows the single-minded hatred of abuses as 
such which the General's kt 
fairs and and 
of the art of government, led us to expect of 
him, 


refor incr Th 
reiorm Tin na 


mwleds ot afl 


men, his) practical study 
The anti-Butler press try to make fun 
of him by calling bim @ i! B th 
famous warrior of the Grand Duchy of Ger 


stein; but the General himself is 
hard at work upon the reform = sentin 
the masses, which he reinforces by 


all the vacant places with his admirers ar 
henchmen. He still cracks a joke now and 
then in his old, merry way, as when hi 

formed 


day, that he could hardly tell which were th 


his entertainers at dinner the other 
gentlemen and which the waiters ; but in- re 
form the grim old soldier means business 


The nomination of ex Governor Sprague f 
the Governorship of Rhode Island by an hh 
dependent Convention would a year ago have 
looked like a wild venture. But to-day it causes 
in political circles sensations of a very d 
rent kind. 
discussed by Republican journals as a by 


The seriousness with whic! . 


means hopeless thing, shows to what ex 
partisan leaders and organizations have ceased 
to be sure of their following. Neither party 


knows in these days what number of votes 
can count upon, and in Rhode Island it is now 
suddenly remembered that a great many } 


have become tired of the old way of party 
agement, and are capable of doing anyt! 


show their disgust with it; th 
Sprague has, atter all, in spite of his ses 
and eccentricities, a good many elements 
popularity with certain classes of citizens 
about him ; that about two-thirds of the Il: 
dependent Convention which nominated 1 
consisted of Republican voters, and that if 
the Democrats accept his nomination and sup 
port him heartily, he may tind Republheans 
enough to give him a majority by way 
test against the existing state of things. 1 
disintegration of parties in a period iis 
tion like the present is apt to show its 
surprises of this kind 

The London 7imes and P Mall ¢ 
apropos of Sheridan's case, and 
French papers, apropos of Byrne's 
the position taken by the ot that wh 
ther murder or conspiring to murder is 
is not a political offence depends 
stances, and that it is op to a Govern t 
from which the extradition of ASSassin Is 
demanded so to treat it The PP VW 
Graze tt Says that what is and what is 
political offence is a question 1 iuswers f 
which vary with the temper of the times, th 
prejudices of the judges, or the political ten 
dencies of the Governments of the day. It has 
been our custom in England to give a very 


liberal interpretation to the term 


not be surprised if the authorities in th 


Lnited States, if ne 


in France,” do th 


Nation. 


compe lled to 


hare | r heavily upon the pris 

verwhelming 
astonishment of 
vervbody in and opt of the court-room, re- 
fter a short deliberation, with 


f acquittal, Jud W ils« 


stat ' t 
Vt Lissa i i tf he 


a ver 
n told them that 
that 
dif 
committed an 


Court,” 
edéence was sutticient to justify a 
had ‘ 
ch the Court unfortunately could 
is little doubt that, if 


been clothed with the power to do 80, 


ferent verdict,” that they 
rT { nd there 


he would have promptly overruled the judg 
ment The 
1 


with this wretched travesty of justice is the 


only consolatory fact connected 


instant and energetic popular comment upon 


it The telegraphic reports do not show 


‘gloom” or “regret” in Uniontown. 


much 
The feeling manifested was of a far livelier 
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sort. The murder was not regarded mereiy 
as a ‘‘ paintul affair,” and the murderer, upon 
his ciscbarge, was not allowed to resume 
his place in ‘‘society” amid congratulations 


or at least with silent tolera 
Fayette County evidently 
that the failure of justice concerns 
much murder itself. 
They permitted the criminal to be turned over 
in an orderly way to the courts, and trusted to 


upon his escape, 


tion The pe ple of 
belicve 


them quite as as the 


a jury to dispose of his case 


A bill now before the California Legislature 
is a striking illustration of the horrible con- 
fusion which results from the absence of a 
Federal marriage law. Senator Cross intro 
duced it, and it provides in substance that 
where a husband and wife have lived separate 
for four years, whether by agreement or not, 
the Attorney-General may, on the application 
of the State, bring an action to 
have the bonds of matrimony dissolved, and the 
Court may thereupon dissolve them on simple 


of any citiz 


proof of the four years’ separation, and may, 
in its discretion, ‘‘provide for the  sup- 
port of the and children, if there 
be any, what may be reasonable and just.” 
The bill bad reached a second reading when 
its true nature was exposed by a letter from 
the wife of Dr. W. F. Smith, denouncing it 
as a device of ber husband to get by legisla 


wile 


tion a divorce which the courts would not give 
him. The letter is a powerful one, and winds 
up with some indignant sarcasm on the clause 
which empowers the Court to provide for the 
support of Smith’s family, the only reason be- 
ing Smith’s unwillingness to do it himself. 
She declares that she will not give Smith up, 
and defies the Legislature, under the Constitu 
of the United States, to take bim from 
her, and has throughout the best of the argu- 
ment, both as regards the law and murals. 


tiou 


From Tennessee comes the startling news that 
the Legislature of that State has passed a bill 
**nensioning all Confederate soldicrs who lost 
one or both eyes during the war, and all Fede- 
ral soldiers not pensioned by the United States 
Government.” It will be remembered that 
this is the same State which repudiated a large 
part of its debt on the ground, among others, 
that its people were too poor to pay the whole 
of it. Does it not strike the statesmen of 
Tennessee that if their people are rich enough 
to go ahead of all other States in establishing 
au pension system of their own, they might 


also be rich enough to restore the character of | 


they State as an honest commonwealth by 
discharging its obligations to its creditors? 
However, the notions of public faith pvrevail- 
ing there, as they encouraged Treasurer Polk 
to ‘‘appropriate”’ to himself the interest due 
to the creditors, may also encourage some 
future official to run away with the pension 
fund. Tennessee is making a reputation as a 
school of public morals. 


The ladies in and about Boston, who have 
had what is called the ‘Harvard Annex,” 
for the higher education of women, in charge 
during the past four years, have made a 
very modest statement and appeal in behalf 
of the continuance of their work. The small 
sum of $15,000 with which they began it 


four years ago has been exhausted, in spite 
of the fact that a good deal of ihe instruc- 
tion eiven by the professors gratui- 
tously, and that there were no expenses for 
buildings. The promoters now seck to raise 
asum of $100,000, which would be sufficient, 
it is hoped, with the aid the College would 
give, to put the Annex on a permanent foot- 
ing as a dependency of the University, in 
which studiously-inclined young women could 
get the same kind and degree of instruction 
as are given to young men in the College pro- 
per. There is, however, no other ‘ co-educa- 
tion” properly so called in the matter. The 
students of both sexes would pursue the same 


was 


’ 


studies under the same professors, but not at 
the same hours or in the same places. We 
have little doubt, too, that if Harvard were 
as rich, or nearly as rich, as Columbia, the 
expenses would not have to be raised by 
subscription. The College would give the 
women what they ask for out of its own 
treasury, were it so overflowing that it could 
afford to put up $1,000,000 worth of build- 
ings out of its income, without cutting down 
its expenses, within seven years. Harvard, 
however, owing to its happy policy of pub- 
licity, and close moral and intellectual contact 
with its graduates, rarcly needs to pay for a 
building at all. Ithas had since the war three 
large and expensive dormitories presented to it 
by private donors, a large and expensive build- 
ing for recitation-rooms, besides a gymnasium, 
and a law school, each costing $100,000 at 
least. In fact, as soon as it makes a want in 
buildings known, it is not long before some 
one makes his appearance, to say that the work 
shall be done. The other gifts for the direct 
purposes of instruction are also very large. 
But the College unhappily receives but litle 
money by donation for its general fund, over 
which the Corporation has complete control, 
owing to that not ignoble weakness of human 
nature which makes nearly every giver anxious 
that his gift should in some manner comnie- 
morate him to posterity. It consequently has 
no money to meet new demands on it, or open 
new fields of usefulness like that known as 
the higher education of women; and there is 
among those who are most interested in it in 
Boston probably as strong a dislike to what 1s 
called co-education, or education of both sexes 
in the same rooms, as exists here—perhaps, 
eveu as strong as that which burns so fiercely 
in the breast of Dr. Dix. 


The gentlemen mixed up in the Star-route 
“trouble” are one by one losing their tem- 
pers in a very sad way. Dorsey the otber 


| day assaulted an old man of seventy with 


great brutality, hitting him in the face and 
kicking him in the stomach. Now comes Mr. 
Blaine’s friend, Mr. Bosler, the old Indian 
contractor, in whose return to Congress he 
expressed so much affectionate interest in a 
letter written last summer, and is held to 
bail on a charge of assaulting a Deputy 
United States Muishal. The Marshal says 
he went quictly into Bosler’s bedroom to 
serve a subpana. Bosler says he forced 
his way in. The Marshal says that Bosler 
was in bed to avoid service. Bosler says he 
in bed because he was sick. The 
Marshal says he entered silently and had to 


was 


shake Bosler to wake him up _ Bosler says he 
came in drunk and swearing. Both agree, 
however, that Bosler jumped out of bed and 
hit the Marshal several times with a billet of 
wood, which is the offence with which he 
stands charged. 





The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph makes 
the astounding ascertion that we, in our arti- 
cle on the Dude, said that ‘*‘ American boys 
are either Cads, Anglomaniacs, or Dudes. 
Taking this sad misinterpretation of our re- 
marks as a text, it points out that, as the poct 
teaches us, the boy is father to the man, and 
that itis our boys who must, as time goes on, de 
velop into the ‘‘ props and pillars of the State,” 
who are to manage our governments, local and 
national, build our railroads and steamships, 
be our teachers, lawyers, physicians, authors, 
artists, and preacheis. It then proceeds to show 
thut we need not despair of the Republic, be- 
cause fops, and dandies, and swells have be- 
fore now, at critical times in the history of 
this and other countries, turned out to be full 
of manliness and vigor. Many an English 
dandy of thirty years ago proved himself a 
hero in the Crimea, and so did the correspond- 
ing class here inour war. This is true, and 
we hope that when the time comes for testing 
the Dude in war, he will give asgood an ac- 
count of himself. But he is less aggressive 
by nature thun his predecessors, less warlike, 
less full of mettle, more shrinking, even in 
time of peace ; so there is no safety in pro- 
phesying how he will behave in war. The 
Cad will not behave well, because it is the 
nature of the Cad to behave ill under all 
circumstances, whether in war or peace. 
The Anglomaniac might do his duty in a 
war in which England was our ally ; but of 
course ina struggle with England he would 
be terribly tempted to go over to the enemy. 
But the fact is that the Zelegraph wilfully per- 
verts the truth, for we never said that all the 
boys of the United States, or even of New York, 
were eitber Cads, Dudes, or Anglomaniacs. 
We simply said that some boys were Dudes, 
and tried to account for the development of 
the type—a position which the merest tyro in 
logic must perceive at once is totally different 
from that attributed to us. 


The oppovents of jury trial will derive 
some encouragement from the Dukes-Nutt 
verdict, especially in the light of a newspaper 
interview with one of tbe jury, who has been 
requested to explain how it all happened. Mr. 
George Washington Breakiron is the jury- 
man’s name. He seems to have been a per 
fectly fair man, and had no prejudices de- 
rived from reading about the case, for he does 
notknow how toread. He says that the first 
thing that happened on retiring was that some 
one asked, ‘‘Are we all Democrats ?”’ upon 
which it appeared that thev all were. Mr. 
Breakiron suggested that that was all wrong; 
but, as it was a misfortune that could not be 
helped, they went to work to decide the case, 
first, however, joining in a prayer. To reach 
a decision they took part of the evidence given 
at the Coroner’s inquest and part of that given 
at the trial, and, by combining them, arrived 
at the conclusion that the killing was done in 
*‘ self-defence.” 
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Mr. Joseph Arundell, of Rabun County, 
Ga., killed one of his neighbors in 1876. He 
has only just been brought to trial, and has 
been acquitted. Both he and his victim are 
reported as moving in ‘ high circles.” It is 
also reported that though twenty-seven homi- 
cides have been committed in Rabun County 
since the war, u0 conviction has ever taken place 
Under these trying circumstances, the Dukes 
Nutt affair is naturally giving a good deal of 
comfort to the Southern apologists of homi 
cide, if we may judge from the letters we 
receive. Even if the Dukes-Nutt verdict, how 
ever, had not filled the State and county in 
which it was rendered with horror and 
indignation, even if the jury which dared to 
return it had not had to conceal themse!ves 
trom the public gaze, it would not furnish 
materials for a respectable tu quoque, as we 
have already several times pointed out. One 
unpunished business or social homicide does 
not prove as much as dozens annually, al 
though some of our Southern brethren seem 
to have fallen into this very droll mode of 
reasoning. According to them, one murder 
in ten years proves just as much about the in 
security of life in a particular locality as fifty 


They have recently been treated toa spe 
tacle in England which probably but very few 
ever expected to see again—a conviction under 
the old statute against blasphemy. The 
Christmas number of an intidel paper called 
the Free Thinker contained the blasphemous 
libel on which the indictment was founded, 
ridiculing the leading doctrines of Christianity 
in a very offensive way, but not worse 
than Col. Bob Ingersoll’s way in this country. 
The prosecution was set on foot by a body 
called the 


Blasphemous Literature.” The first trial 


‘Socicty for the Suppression of 
ended in a disagreement of the jury; the 
second resulted in conviction, and the editor 
has been sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor, and the pub 
lisher to three months’ hard labor. The 
severity of the sentences has excited 
considerable indignation, not because of 
sympathy for the offenders, whose lapguage 
the sceptics generally acknowledge to have 
been outrageous, and ureal wrong to believing 
Christians, but because the Judge was evi 
dently animated by *‘ theological bias” in pass 
secret of it. He 


treated Foote, the « litor, aus a servant of *‘ the 


ing sentence, and made mn 


him, upparently as su 





devil,” and gave 
crushing sentence; whereas, if punishable, he 


of annoyivg his neighbors The sceptics 
hold, and with considerable foree, that Judg 
North knows no more about the devil than 
Foote, and should have confined himself 
to his proper sphere. “That the affair has 
done religion no good was plainly infer- 
rible from the conduct of the crowd of free- 
thinkers who filled the gallery. They rose 
vasse When sentence was passed, and heaped 
execrations on the Judge, calling him names 
and reviling Christianity, while Foote hurled 
defiance at him from the dock; and the tumult 


was only brought to an end by 





rine 


¥ clearing the 


room. The Society now talks of prosecuting 

Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Morley, and Dr 
A t 2 

Martineau for blasphemy; but, as this woul 
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Nation. 
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result in having its labors brought toa speecy or five New York houses, from the scene 

















end, it will probably seek some less conspicu f the outr and savs he heard noise 
ous field of labor whatever and saw nobody, although Lady 
= * ) I S s d loudly { h 
when : ked M ver, the rst ma 
W e leit, on re ading the ares news of the us ‘ ints re pres uted | ad KF ‘ I +e reatly 
suult on Lady Florence Dixie, that, consider prostrated by the affair w 1 Was 
ing the nature of some of the other crimes surprising But th correspondent of 1 
committed in the course of the Irish ucitalion New York J/ i laud an interview with b 
there Was nothing wildly improbable in anat- on the following dav. within twenty f 
tempt on her life. It was ap extraordinary hours of the outra , ind found het t} 
story, it is true, as told in the first meagre de road. surrounded bv ge dress 
spatch, but we presumed that later news (oyrdinal jersey). animated a ' 
would supply contirmatory and explanatory = yyanner showing ean ‘ 
details We are compelled to say, however terrible ordeal thre wl . abe bad 
that these have pot come, and, as the math It will be tisilv seen f1 " ine . 
stands, it begins to wear s somewhat uL nother side to the affair. which 
pleasant look for Lady Florence, and to gis examination in th erest of every! 
plausibility to the denial put in by the Irish | gny mystitication under such circumstances 
members of Parliament. The smallest shied would be bardls ated ies tien i 
of circumstantial corroboration Would be most 
valuable, and yet nothing of the kind is forth lhe complete failure of the 8 
coming, It is to be observed, in the first place, | ctrati a rer ae ' WW 
that the whole story is most romantic. Theatfair | yew Ministry may wi 
might have beeu taken bodi V out of ot l do much for the reputatio { iN 
Rhoda Broughton's novels. Nothivgeouldbe | too. which has b R 
more picturesque than an attack by two dis Pri Nay Ss escapa T S 
guised assassins on a lady, in broad d aViieht, in celebrat as. eVeEr 8 ew 
her own grounds, with daggers, and her rescue had a m uufavoral ' : business 
by her faithtul St. Bernard dog, without the nd las kept away ft Pa 
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venture on such an incident, and vet there is | owever. with p ‘ , \ Qox 
probably not ove who on reading Lad) Fl rm ut k it \ , tury { rea * 
rence’s account did not wish that he si bu vis n barracks. and i the s ts 
had ventured on Well patrolled by 1 so that the would.) 
” t t 4 ( st =. We 4 { 
In the next place We have two men bent — , ee, See ci vent 
murder, disguising themselves fora walk on the ton , mee SY Cg Oars = 
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a costume that would not only be likely to at CDS, SNS SOS, SAS FENRGs, Hae Motes, Ane 
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cape if pursued, and make their arrest at aw © oe ee ee See 
tention certain if stopped or suspected by at : 
peace officer, They met Lady Florence at a 
wicket cate Ope wv fr her T I Pp bis . is published th t 
high road, at some little distance from her own of the Bundesrath, prohibiting the importation 
house, it is true, but not ina secluded place f American hog products into the German 
On the contrary, t attack on hers st } The decree goes so far as to require 
have been made oulv a few vards from the proof positive that such products are not from 
road They knocked her down and 1 yan \ I i That is to sav, if a consignment of 
stabbing her with daggers, but although pow i es from England, or France, or any 
erful men, and bent on her death, only stabbed ther country, it must be accompanied by 
through the strongest and thickest portions of pro f that it is of the growth and pro luc 
her corset, and in every case failed to inflict tion of that country, or of some country other 
even a scratch upon her person. One terribl than America. The commercial effect of the 
blow, she SaVs, she parried with her ri t lecree will be to cause England, France 
hand and another with her left, butin neither and other trading nations to import more 
case did she suffer any awe Devond th American hog products for their own con 
cutting of her glove. Not »the skiu of her sumption and to export their own to Ger 
hand was touched. At this point—4 p.w.—sh many will raise the price of pork to 
swooned, and the last thing she remembered wa German consumers by as mucb as the new 
seeing the dog pulling one of the assassins off channel for obtaining their supplies is more 
her The assassin, although he might have stiy than the old. This is manifestly the 
killed the dog with a blow of the dagg bject of the decree—that is, it is a protection- 
refrained from ipiur ist Measure in the interest of the German 
tress lav in the swoon for three-quar -ofan landowners, swineherds, and pork butchers 
hour, and then got The pretence that it is a sanitary measure in 
The dog, however, tended to prevent the spread of trichina sjr- 
till after she had dor from which the inhabitants of the United 





that he had in the meantime been 1n pursuit States are perishing in large numbers in con- 
of her assailants. He does not appear, how- sequence of eating their own pork, has beca 
ever, to have barked at all. for a gardener held up in a rather glaring light by the 
was at work thirty vards, or the width of four commie rcial bodics of Hamburg. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


March 11, to Turspay, March 20, 1883, 
inclusive. | 


WEDNESDAY 


DOMESTIC, 
Own Thursday the President appointed A. W. 
Wyman, Assistant-Treasurer of the United 
States, to be Treasurer in the place of Mr. 
James Gilfillan, whose resignation has been 
accepted, to take effect on the 1st of April. 

The President on Tuesday appointed George 
R. Page United States Judge for the Southern 
District of Ohio, vice William White, de- 
ceased. 

The Naval Advisory Board, in conformity 
with Secretary Chandler’s instructions, sub 
mitted to him on Wednesday a report embody- 
ing the general features of a plan for the 3,000 
ton cruisers authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 5, 1882. 

Secretary Chandler on Thursday sent a 
cable message to Lieutenant Harber, autho- 
rizing bim to continue the search for Lieu- 
tenant Chipp and his party during the coming 
summer, if he thought it advisable. This was 
in answer to a suggestion to that effect made 
by Lieutenant Harber in his recent report to 
the Secretary. 

In response to inquiries from Collectors of 
Customs at various ports, in regard to the new 
tariff law, the acting Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has instructed them that duties should be 
assessed upon the full invoice value of mer- 
chandise, covered by invoices stating the 
value of the goods free on board at the foreign 
port of shipment; that is, the value including 
charges, costs, and commissions, without re- 
gard to the provisions of Section 7 of the new 
tariff act, which abolishes the duties on such 
charges. He suggests that importers pay the 
duties under protest, so as to protect any 
rights they may have in the premises. The 
question whether an estimate may properly be 
made in such cases by the appraising officers 
to cover the charges and commissions, and 
whether the amount of such estimate may 
thereupon be deducted from the invoice 
value, is reserved for future consideration, and 
until after he shall have received reports in re- 
gard to the matter from the proper officers. 

Special Agent Townsend, in a communica- 
tion from the Sac and Fox Indian Agency, 
under date of March 15, writes to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs that a reign of 
terror prevails among the Creek Nation, 
owing to internal dissensions, and that he 
thinks it advisable that the Government 
should interfere. 

General Crook, commanding the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, on Thursday reported to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washing- 
ton that there were fifteen Indians sick with 
smallpox at Peach Springs, near the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway. The Commissioner di- 
rected the physician at the San Carlos Agency 
to attend to the medical wants of the Indians, 
and informed General Crook accordingly. On 
Friday the Commissioner received a despatch 
from General Crook, dated Whipple Barracks, 
A. T., March 15, 1883, saying : ‘‘ The Indians 
need something besides medicine. They have 
nothing to eat, and in their efforts to get some- 
thing may inoculate the whole country.” 
Commissioner Price telegraphed General 
Crook that there was no fund with which to 
purchase supplies for these Indians, but sug- 
gested that if the War Department would 
supply their immediate wants he would en- 
deavor to have Congress reimburse the De- 
partment at the next session. 

Returns tothe Department of Agriculture of 
the cotton sent to market from plantations 
show an aggregate of 5,900,000 bales gone 
forward up to March 1. This is about 86 1-3 
per cent. of the crop as indicated by the last 
return of product. 

An investigation of the consumption and 
distribution of corn and wheat up to March 1 
has been completed by the Department of 
\griculture. It makes the stock of corn on 


hand at that date about 580,000,000 bushels, 
or 36 per cent. of last year’s crop. Of this, 
380,000,000 bushels are in the States of the 
central basin, north of Tennessee, and 166,- 
000,000 bushels in the Southern States. Most 
of the remainder is in the Middle States. The 
proportion of wheat on hand, March 1, is 28 
per cent. of the crop, or about 140,000,000 
bushels. The proportion of the last five 
years at that date is nearly the same. In the 
States of the central basin the total reported 
on hand is 104,000,000 bushels. 


O. W. Denny, Consul-General of the United 
States at Shanghai, China, has torwarded to 
the State Department $2,355, United States 
gold coin, to be placed to the credit of the 
Garfield Memorial Hospital Fund. Of this 
amount $300 was contributed by Chinese 
friends of Mr. Denny, who, in forwarding 
their subscription, said they ‘‘ would be most 
happy to head a Chinese circular and send it 
around among our friends, but to ask our 
countrymen to subscribe to a hospital to be 
built in a country which will not permit the 
Chinese to enter it for ten years is more than 
we dare do.” The remainder of the contribu- 
tion was obtained from citizens ot the United 
States residing in China. 

Thomas J. Brady, one of the defendants in 
the Star-route trial, was called to the witness 
stand on Wednesday. His testimony con- 
sisted of denials. He had never bad the con- 
versation with Walsh which the latter had de- 
scribed; he had never been bribed by any of 
the defendants, and had never entered into 
any combination or any agreement with them 
to defraud the Goverament by means of costly 
increase and expedition. He had never been 
intimate with Stephen W. Dorsey, and had 


| never liked him until they were persecuted to- 


| gether. 


As for the Star service, he had tried 
to build it up for the benefit of the people, and 
had acted under the instructions and with the 
approval of Postmaster-General Key, who had 
favored even greater liberality than he had ad- 
vocated. Brady was cross-examined by Mr. 
George Bliss on Thursday and Friday. The 


| questions were confined for the most part to 


the orders for increase and expedition made 
by Brady when in office, and although nume- 
rous inconsistencies in the witness’s testimony 
were brought out, nothing of very great inte- 
rest was elicited. 

Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, in an 
open letter, denies the newspaper reports that 
he has combined forces with Mr. Rollins in 
the coming Senatorial contest in that State, 
and declares that he never will form an alli- 
ance with Rollins, Briggs, or Chandler, nor 
make a combination with any candidate. He 
says further, that while acknowledging him- 
self a candidate, he will not fight for  re- 
election. 

The Rhode Island Independent State Con- 
vention met on Wednesday and nominated ex- 
Governor William Sprague for Governor. No 
other nominations were made, and a commit- 
tee of seven was appointed to confer with any 
organization in regard to the remainder of the 
ticket. It is believed that they will endorse 
the Democratic nomiuees for the minor State 
offices. On Thursday the Republican Con- 
vention met and nominated Augustus O. 
Bourn, of Bristol, and Oscar J. Rathbun, of 
Woonsocket, for Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor, respectively. The present incum- 
bents of the remaining offices were renomi- 
nated. The Democratic Convention on Tues- 
day nominated William Sprague for Governor 
by an almost unanimous vote. Charles H. 
George, of Providence, was nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Republican State Central Committee of 
Georgia met on Thursday and appointed a 
special committee of ten to manage the cam- 
paign for Governor. It was deemed inad- 
visable to hold a convention. 

The bill to settle the Tennessee State debt at 
fifty cents on the dollar, with three per cent. 
interest, passed the Senate on Thursday, and 
has been sigued by the Governor, 


The report of the Massachusetts Legislative 


Committee on Education upon so much of - 


Governor Butler’s message as refers to the de- 
fects of the school system, and the bad show- 
ing of Massachusetts as regards illiteracy in 
comparison with other States, enters a protest 
against the arraignment of the State on these 
grounds. The Committee points out that the 
oreign-born population of Iowa, the State 
with which the comparison was made, comes 
mostly from countries where education is uni- 
versal, while the foreign-born population of 
the cities and large manufacturing towns of 
Massachusetts is of a wholly different class. 


The jury in the case of N. L. Dukes, on 
trial at Uniontown, Pa., for the murder of 
Colonel Nutt, whose daughter Dukes had 
seduced, returned a verdict of not guilty on 
Wednesday. The Judge expressed his amaze- 
ment and condemnation of the verdict, and 
the excitement in the town was _ intense. 
Stuffed effigies of Dukes and the twelve jurors 
were carried about in the streets of Union- 
town, and on Thursday an indignation meeting 
of citizens of Fayette County was held, at 
which appropriate resolutions were passed. 
The verdict has been much commented on by 
the press. Dukes is a member of the Lower 
House of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and 
on Tuesday the sub-committee of the House 
Judiciary Committee decided to recommend 
his expulsion without a hearing. 

William H. Bright, Clerk of the United 
States Circuit Court tor the Northern District 
of New York, has tendered his resignation, in 
consequence of a notice in writing received 
from Circuit Judge Wallace that a change 
in the clerkship was intended. In giving 
this notice Judge Wallace expressed re- 
gret at being obliged to make a change, 
saying he was entirely satisfied with Mr. 
Bright’s performance of his duties, but 
was so situated that he had no choice in the 
matter. District Judge A. C. Coxe, Conk- 
ling’s nephew, is understood to have written 
in similar terms, and conveyed the impression 
that the change was against his wish. Judge 
Wallace’s avowal that he is not acting on his 
own motion suggests that the same influence 
that made ‘‘Tim” Griffith Clerk for the 
Southern District has been at work in Bright's 
removal, viz., Conkling’s influence. 

The Longfellow Memorial Association of 
Cambridge has received a letter from Mr. 
Bennock, in London, which says that all the 
preliminaries for placing a bust in Westmin- 
ster Abbey are now arranged, sufficient capi- 
tal having been subscribed, the sculptor en- 
gaged, and the position for the bust selected. 
The latter is a column standing between the 
memorial niche of Chaucer and the Inde- 
pendent bust of Dryden, with a full and unin- 
terrupted stream of light falling on the posi- 
tion, so that the bust will occupy a central and 
conspicuous place in the poeis’ corner. 

It was announced some time ago that the 
Prince of Wales was contemplating a visit to 
America, and the manager of the Louisville 
Southern Cotton Exposition sent him an invi- 
tation to visit that city during the Exposition. 
In reply to the invitation the Priuce says that 
there is no foundation for the report that he 
intends to visit America during the present 
year. 

FOREIGN. 


On Thursday great excitement was caused in 
London by a heavy explosion which occurred 
in the Local Government Board Offices near 
the Houses of Parliament. The concussion 
was felt in the House ot Commons, and the 
noise was heard fora distance of several miles. 
Investigation indicated that either dynamite or 
gunpowder had been used to cause the explo 
sion. The damage is placed at £4,000. The 
affair was ascribed to the Irish conspirators. 
A reward of £1,000 bas been offered for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the act. The 
English press commented in the strongest 
terms upon the affair. The Zimes said on Fri- 
day: ‘‘If the Irish Extremists are really going 
to reply with dynamite to any measures they 
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disapprove, it is certain that the day of reme 
dial legislation is over.” On Saturday the ex 
citement caused by the explosion was intensi 
tied by the statement made by Lady Florence 
Dixie that, while walking near some woods at 
Windsor, she was attacked by two men dis 
guised as women, who assaulted her with dag 
gers. Lady Dixie says she fell in a swoon at 
the sight of the daggers and did not recover for 
three-quarters of an hour. She then found 
that her gloves had been cut in the palms and 
that there were two dagger-holes in the breast 
of her dress. She was, however, not wounded 
at all, nor was her St. Bernard dog, to which 
she attributed the saving of her life. The 
cause ascribed for the attack was her charges 
against the Land League officers in relation to 
the disposal of the funds of the League. Later 
despatches throw doubt upon Lady Dixie's 
story, and it is suspected to be another ‘‘ Whit- 
taker case.” 


The explosion being the subject of conside 
ration in the House of Commons on Thursday 
night, Sir William Harcourt, Home Secretary, 
said he did not think it would be right to say 
anything about the matter until an official 
inquiry had been made. He had heard that an 
attempt had been made to blow up the 7%nes 
office, but that no injury had been done. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a speech in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday afternoon, on Mr. 
Parnell’s amendment to the Land Act, said that 
tenants were willing to pay the rents fixed by 
the courts. He hoped Mr. Parnell would 
give assurance that the new crusade would 
be conducted in a strictly legal manner. It 
would be in violation of the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to demand further sacrifices from 
landlords. Mr. Gladstone’s remarks were re 
peatedly cheered by the Tory members. The 
second reading of Mr. Parnell’s bill was re- 
jected by a vote of 250 yeas to 63 nays. On 
Friday a motion was made by Mr. Kennard, 
declaring that in view of the complete satis- 
faction of all demands pf American citizens 
upon the sum allowed by the Geneva Confer- 
ence for the Alabama claims, the balance 
should be restored to Great Britain. The con- 
sideration of the motion was, however, de 
ferred, owing to the counting out of the House. 
On Monday, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
Under Foreign Secretary, in reply to ques. 
tions, said that the Government had never 
proposed to appoint an English resident at the 
Vatican. He also said that no demand for 
mediation in the trouble between France and 
Madagascar had been made, and that the 
Government had no intention of increasing 
the number of British ships in Malagasy 
waters. 

The Most Rev. John MacEvilly, Archbishop 
of Tuam, replying to Earl Spencer, the Lord 
Lieutenant, in behalf of the Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland, writes that the action of the Gov 
ernment in insisting on extending relief to the 
distressed people through the workhouse is an 
outrage on humanity, and a covert system of 
extesminating the native race. 


At a meeting of the Cabinet at Windsor on 
Monday, Lord Carlingford took his seat as 
Lord President of the Council, in place of 
Lord Spencer, resigned. Lord Carlingford 
will also assume the duties of Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Lord Dunraven intends to propose at the 
present session of Parliament motions in favor 
of legislation in behalf of Irish laborers and for 
a large scheme of emigration, in order to pre 
vent a recurrence of distress in Ireland. 

A meeting of Irish, Scotch, and English 
members of Parliament was held in London 
on Wednesday, at which it was decided to 
form a political committee with a view to in 
forming public opinion in regard to Irish re 
forms. The committee is regarded as an im 
partial one. No Parnellites are connected 
with it. 

Mr. Parnell is now in Paris. He spent Sun 
day with M. Clémenceau and Henri Roche- 
fort. It has been arranged that he shall go to 
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America, Mr. Sexton remaining to watch pro 
ceedings in Parliament 

It is expected that the emigration to Canada 
from Europe during the ensuing season will 
be unusually extensive. The steamer Parisian, 
which sailed from Liverpool for Halifax on 
Thursday, took 450 emigrants. A Jarge num 
ber of Scandinavians and Germans will pro 
ceed to northwest Canada in the course of the 
next tive weeks. 

The annuai boat race between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities took place on the 
Thames on Thursday, and resulted ina vic 
tory for Oxford by three lengths. The bet 
ting at the start was seven to two on Cam 
bridge. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Monday, a Radical motion relative to the griev 
ances of the mining population was rejected 
by a vote of 294 to 116. M. Ferry stated that 
the Government after Easter would introduce 
a bill for the relief of distressed workmen. In 
the debate upon the motion to grant amnesty 
to political press offenders, M. Waldeck 
Rousseau, Minister of the Interior, insisted 
that the present moment was untimely for 
such action, and that a calmer condition of 
popular feeling should be awaited. The mo 
tion was reje cted by a vote of 899 to 838 The 
Chambers have adjourned for a month 


The French Government has resolved to 
expel, upon the completion of their sentences, 
all the foreigners who were convicted of im 
plication in the recent riots in Paris. They 
are most of them Germans. Twenty two 
Communist banquets and meetings were an 
nounced to take place in various parts of Paris 
on Sunday, and the GoVernment took precau 
tions accordingly; but the day passed off very 
quietly, and the mass mecting of Communists 
which was advertised to take place at Pére-la 
Chaise Cemetery was not held 


The Russian Government has proposed to 
the other powers that an international detec 
tive force be organized to cope with Anarech 
ists, Nihilists, Fenians, and Socialists. France, 
Switzerland, and Austria have acquiesced in 
the proposal. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg on Wed 
nesday said that two dynamite depots had 
been discovered there. Forty persons were 
arrested on Monday Last week's arrests 
number 200. The Government has decided 
to expel all Italians who are without perma 
nent occupation. The Governor of Moscow 
has received a letter warning him that the 
Kremlin, where the Czar is to be crowned 
will be blown up during the coronation cere 
mony if the Czar refuses to grant a constitu 
tion. 
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The funeral of Prince Gortchakoff took 


place from the Russian Chapel at Baden-Baden 
on Wednesday An autopsy disproved the 
allegation of poisoning 


The existence of a branch of the * Black 
Hand” Society has been discovered in t 
northern part of 
been sent to that locality 
members of the society 
important papers seized 
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replying in the Italian Chamber 
ertticisms on bis policy, said that 


reproached him for having vainly sought an 


f Deputies to 
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Austro-German alliance be would answer, that 
a@ power Whose subjects numbered 380,000,000, 


and which possessed an excellent army 
navy, only offered its alliance to those desiri 

it atte r ascertaining that it was desire d The 
Statement that the Cabinet had met with a re 
fusal at Berlin and Vienna was untrue. He 
said there was a manifest conformity of action 
between Italv. Germany, and Austria The 
Government, he said, would repress with 
vigor all Irredentist manifestations. The re 
cent demonstrations of the Irredentists had net 


affected the relations between Austria and 
taly. Signor Mancini concluded by asking 
the Chamber for an explicit vote of confi- 
dence, 








A despatch from Berlin says that Prince 


Bismarck has written to the Bundesratl 
commending that, in order to prevent an eva 
sion of the law, hog products be admitted ints 
the country only on attested proof that they 
are not from America A deer has beer 
gazetted prohibiting the importation of At 
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reduction in the price of wheat of Is. 6d. per 
quarterinthe London market. The report at 
tcipates a reduction in rates on other lines di 
rectly 


n the Canadian Ho of Commons on 
Monday, Mr. Ross, of Middlesex, moved for 
the corre spondence between the Government 
of Canada and the United States, or any board 
of trade of Canada or the United States, upon 
the question of reciprocal trade relations be 
tween the two countries on the general basis 
of the Re« Iproe Ity Treaty of 1854 Ile spoke 
at considerable length in favor of an attemp 
being made to re@stablish reciprocal trade re 
lations with the United States, quoting a quan 
lity of statistics to show that the natural mar- 
ket of Canada for her surplus products was 
the United States. He thought the present an 
opportune time for opening negotiations, on 
account of the proposed abrogation of the 
Washington treaty. Canadians would: have 
in their fisheries a valuable consideration to 
offer in return for reciprocal trade. After 
some discussion the motion was carried, 
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THE LONDON EXPLOSION. 


Tne explosion in London may have been gas, 
but it was most likely dynamite, and Fenian 
dynamite it will undoubtedly be believed to 
be by most Englishmen. It, consequently, in 
the present state of the relations of Ireland 
and England, may be considered a political 
event of much importance. It will probably 
increase the panic and exasperation caused 
by the Carey revelations in Dublin, and 
strengthen the Tories and reactionary Libe- 
ra:s who are in favor of a more energetic 
policy of coercion and repression than that 
which Mr. Gladstone is pursuing, or is 
willingto pursue. For one of the unfortunate 
effects of the government of one people by 
another and a very different one (which is the 
kind of government that exists in Ireland), 
is that the Minister of the governing country 
can never wholly consult his own judgment as 
to the kind of legislation the governed country 
requires. He has to be guided in the main by 
the feelings, opinions, hatreds, or prejudices 
even, of the other and it may be very different 
country. This has been Mr. Gladstone's diffi- 
culty all through in dealing with the Irish 
question. He has never been able to do just 
even the best and most rational Irish 
opinion called for. He has had to do what 
English opinion, however poor or ill-informed, 
would permit. 

Now, there is no tendency more marked in 
English opinion on Irish matters than the 
tendency to consider the whole population of 
Ireland as responsible for the assassins, incen 
diaries, and outrage men of the last three 
years. It is not an unnatural tendency. It is 
fostered if not justified by the apparent sym- 
pathy of the Irish people with the criminals, 
and by their unwillingness to give evidence 
against them. But the very worst mistake a 
statesman who is occupied with measures of 
healing can commit, is to make this presump- 
tion a basis of his policy. No measure can be 
healing which does not give the people for whom 
it is intended credit for being worthy of it, and 
entitled to it. He has to pretend to think well 
of them, even ifhe really does not. He cannot 
indict them, and he ought not if he could. 
Nevertheless, this presumption is in a measure 
forced on Mr. Gladstone by the state of Eng- 
lish feeling. It has taken full hold of several of 
his colleagues. Lord Hartington, for instance, 
though he admits that Ireland ought to have a 
representative county government, instead of 
the grand juries, avows his unwillingness to 
give it in the presence of the Carey revelations. 
Sir William Harcourt probably shares this feel 
pg in the fullest degree. That the bulk of the 
Liberals share it was pretty clearly revealed 
the other day in Mr. Forster's attack on 
Parnell, in which he let it be seen that he 
thought the outrages furnished the true indi- 
cation of the kind of legislation Ireland most 
needed; and since the Dublin discoveries, Mr. 
Forster has become to most Liberals the great 
authority on Lreland. 

Consequently, the London explosion must be 
considered a great calamity for both countries. 
It will satisfy tens of thousands of doubting 
Englishmen that Irish Home Rule in ary form 
would mean the rule of those who are now 
prominent in agitation by assassination and 


what 


dynamite, which it would therefore be mad- 
ness, and cruelty to decent people, to concede. 
It will increase their determination to wait 
till Irishmen become peaceable before re- 
dressing even their undeniable grievances. 
The fact that this waiting has now lasted some 
centuries without result will fade from their 
minds, and they will sit on as patiently as 
}lorace’s peasant on the bank of the stream. 

The worst of it, and, in fact, one might in 
this case accurately and truly say the devil of 
it, is, that the more frightened or exasperated 
these outrages make Englishmen, the better 
pleased the authors of them are. The policy 
of the extreme Irish party was frankly re- 
vealed by Patrick Egan here a day or two 
ago to a reporter, when he said that the more 
coercion England was driven into the better. 
They do not want healing legislation at her 
hands. They do not want reconciliation. They 
want separation—either complete or partial. 
They know they cannot get it by force. They 
hope to get it by wearing out English patience. 
The more alarm, disgust, and fury they ex- 
cite in English breasts, therefore, the better 
they are pleased, and they are able to recon- 
cile the more moderate of their own country- 
men to their policy by pointing to the unde- 
niable fact that the redress of Irish grievances 
has always been procured not by appeals to 
the reason or humanity of Englishmen, but to 
their fears. Probably, therefore, thousands of 
Irishmen chuckle over the English panic who 
would on no consideration aid in producing it. 
The senselessness of blowing up the office of 
the Local Government Board, therefore, when 
the real seat of the Government, the Parlia- 
ment House, was so near at band, is not, from 
the Fenian point of view, so great as it seems. 
The same thing may be said of the attempt on 
the Zimes building. It does not much matter 
what building is blown up as long as the ex- 
plosion produces panic or even fury among 
Englishmen. Of course, the destruction of the 
Houses of Parliament, on the scale once at- 
tempted by a conspiracy of English Catholics, 
would be a greater blow, but the Parliament 
Houses are well guarded. If the blowing up 
of something else produces the desired effect 
—that is, makes Englishmen look on it as the 
Irish answer to Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Forster, 
or no matter whom—the dynamite men are sa- 
tisfied. 

We have not the smallest belief that Parnell 
or the leaders of the Land League have any- 
thing to do with the society of murderers who 
are carrying on their operations in both Eng- 
land and Ireland, but they unquestionably 
encourage them, not so much by failing to con- 
demn the murders and outrages, as by decry- 
ing and denouncing all the attempts made to 
punishthem. We have looked in vain through 
the utterances of the Leaguers during the past 
six months for an admission that anybody 
arrested by the Government was a mur- 
derer, or deserved to be punished, or was 
fairly tried. No matter on whom the police 
lay their hands on suspicion of crime, the 
Land League organs talk of him as an innocent 
man, the witnesses against him as perjurers, 
the judge and jury as corrupt, and the sheriff 
as an assassin. Mr. Parnell’s speeches are full 
of denunciation of the courts which are try- 
ing, or are to try persons in Ireland accused 


of murder; but not ove word does he say of 
the necessity of pursuing and punishing the 
murderers insome way. Mr. Patrick Egan. 
the Treasurer of the League, who is now 
over here, is speaking in various parts of the 
country and denouncing ‘‘the hanging of 
innocent men” through spies and informers 
and packed juries; but, so far as reported, he 
says nothing indicating that murders have 
been committed on the Irish side, or that 
it is anybody’s business to punish them, 
or that any such murderer has ever been 
caught. It is both curious and shocking that 
nearly all the late expressions of feeling about 
Carey’s revelations which have come from the 
same quarter consist in abuse of Carey. Of 
abhorrence for the accused or belief in their 
guilt, of any reason for believing them not 
guilty, or of any desire to see them punished 
if guilty, not a word. 

The Land League has among its constitu 
ents a very large body of people who are 
really stiil—to the shame of Englishmen— 
in an almost savage condition. A large part 
of the Irish populstion have really never 
been civilized enough even to profit by such 
moral culture as the Catholic Church hestows 
Their evil tendencies have been fostered by the 
land system, the arbitrariness and violence: 
and injustice of which furnished a constant 
incentive to crime. Tke wholesale evictions, 
which were one of its incidents, and oceurred 
every year, kept alive from gencration to 
generation the worst passions of human na 
ture in the hearts not only of the evicted but 
of their neighbors and friends. 
this sort of training bave to be carefully 
talked to by leaders who wish to keep on 
terms with the civilized world. Mr. Parne!| 
and Mr. Egan cannot with impunity tell them 
that the Government ‘‘is a brutal and coer 
cive foe, which is hanging innocent men, 
bayoneting women, and shooting down chil 
dren.” This may be all true; but if so it is one of 
those truths which Irish orators for their own 
sake would do well not to repeat too often to 
promiscuous audiences. 

There is little use in trying to predict the 
more remote outcome of this deplorable situ 
ation. It presents such a problem as English 
statesmanship has never before been called 
on to solve, and, no matter what way it is 
solved, Englishmen must pay the penalty of 
long and now deeply deplored persistence in 
wrongdoing. For it is now well established 
that political sins, even of past generations, 
cannot be atoned for by any repentance, how 
ever deep or sincere, on the part of their de 
scendants. They have to be expiated by the 
loss and suffering and mortification of the 
children. This is the lesson which the his 
tory of the last century in nearly every coun 
try has brought out with startling force—in 
our own among the number. 


People with 


THE UNITED STATES AND MADA- 
GASCAR. 


It would be somewhat ludicrous if our sud- 
den friendship with the Queen and people of 
Madagascar should get us into a diplomatic 
quarrel with the French Republic. But, un- 


less we are greatly mistaken, the elements of 8 
lively diplomatic controversy are already at 
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hand. The Queen of Madagascar claims s 
eignty over the whole of that island. But 
the inhabitants of a part of it refuse to r 
cognize that sovereignty, and are sustained 
in their refusal by the French Republic, which 
at this moment has some armed vessels ther 
to sustain its claims by force. Now, th 
treaty between the United States and Mada- 
gascar, which was recently ratified, but the 
text of which we have not before us, is 
said to contain in one of its articles a direct 
and emphatic recognition by the United States 
of the dominion of the Queen comprising the 


whole extent of Madagascar. This is directly 
in the teeth of French pretensions. 
Moreover, the clergy of this country seem 


to be anxious to take part in this interesting 





controversy by manufacturing public opinion 
The Malagasy ambassadors are strong Pres 
byterians. On Tuesday of last weck they were 
called upon at their hotel in the national capi 
tal by a delegation of clergymen representing 
the Pastors’ Union, of Washington. That d 

legation presented to them a set of resolu 
tions ‘adopted at a ‘‘ meeting of ministers of 
various denominations 1n the city of Washin 

ton,” setting forth the deep interest with which 
“‘the Christian people of the capital of the 
United States have watched the remarkable pro 
gress of the Government and people of Mada- 
gascar in civilization and Christianity,” and 
also ‘‘that we have learned with deep regret 
that the peace and prosperity of Madagascar 
are imperilled by the present aggressive policy 
of the Government of France, which must, if 
persisted in, lead to a disastrous war, in which 
the highest interests of religion, civil order, 
and education will suffer unspeakable dam 
age.” And finally the meeting of 


‘requests the embassy to convey to the Govern 


inict 
minis 


ment and Christian people of their country 
our salutations and sympathies, and unite with 
Christians in Great Britain and the continent 
of Europe in earnest prayer to Almighty God, 


in whose hand are the hearts of men, that this 





disaster may be averted, and the nd 
prosperity of Madagascar assured.” In r 
sponse to these resolutions the chief ambass 


dor, Ravoninahitriniarivo, availed himself of 
his opportunity to represent the French as 
Waging an unjust, selfish war, a war avait 
civilization and against the progress which 
had been accomplished in Madagascar, ‘‘ The 


Frencb,”’ he said, ‘‘seek to pluck us u 


i 
’ 


tares because we will not grant them greatcr 


privileges than those which other nations ar 


contented to receive; but they cannot uproot 
us Without uprooting the wheat also 
The campaign, therefore, seems to be fairly 


started. M. Ronstan, the French Minister 


Washington, who has already made his mark 





as a somewhat excitable gentl 

tirely inaccessible to the charms of sensat 
diplomacy, is said to be ‘tin a state of mind 
about it. A fortnight ago, when the State Ds 
partment had arranged an excursion to M 


Vernon in honor of the Malagasy 


to which all the members of the dip! 

corps were invited, the French Minister sl 

by his absence. When the Pastors’ I 

of Washington, protest against issault 


upon the Malagasy Christians by the pagan 

French, he may perhaps remember the u 
} 

disputed fact that in this country the Gov- 
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i Ass bl to keep ¢ imour 
of which he was outlawed on some tru 


charges, and compelled to take ref 

stronghold of his country. Here he w 

by the troops until the elections wer 

excluding him from the new Assembly. 
Had he died then, he would have been 


one 









of 


250 


the heroes of modern Greece. He had so well orga 
nized and carricd on the insurrection in Crete 

though it was begun against his judgment—that 
it all the best generals of the Turk 
Ismail, Mehemet Kiritly, Hussein 
Avni, Omar, Reshid, backed by 22,000 Egyptian 


it had worn o 
ish Army 


and nearly 100,000 Turkish troops, regulars and 
irregulars (eighty full battalions of the former 
having been under the command of Omar). bad 
all come and done their worst, and gone back 
battled, worn out, more by Parthian flight than 
Spartan fighting, and the Turkish Government 
was in despair, Insurrections were preparing 
in many quarters, and six months more would 
have seeu the precipitation of the Eastern ques 
It didn’t suit Rus 
sia, and the Russian Minister at Athens had orders 


tion, with Greece in the lead. 


to stop it unless Coumoundouros would accept 
the lead of the Czar, and let the Hellenic plans 
be subsidiary to those of the Emperor. He re 
fused, and was dismissed. Yet so great was the 
difficulty of meeting the crisis that after the Cou 
moundouros Ministry had gone out, the Russian 
Minister, M. Novikotff, came to him and offered 
to replace the Ministry if he would accept the 
Russian plans, and they would carry the work 
on together. Coumoundouros replied that he 
would never sacritice the interests of Greece to 
those of Russia, and refused to treat with a Rus 
sian Minister concerning a matter of Greek in 
ternal policy. Coumoundouros went into prac 
tical exile. 
he had been a happy man, 


Had that ended his political career, 


He, of course, came back to power as soon as 
the people were free to elect again, but he came 
back in some way a changed man, thirsty for 
power; and thenceforward he bent and truckled 
and connived at corruption and intrigue till he 
was the most pliant of Ministers to the corps 
diplomatique, and the most largely followed by 
all the rascals and thieves of Greek politics of 
all the publicists of Athens and the provinces. 
The next great Greek crisis—that which came 
on with the conference of Constantinople—found 
him playing the part which Bulgaris had acted 
in 1868, while Tricoupis was in his old character 
of defender of the Greek policy and interests. 
It happened that I went to see him again when 
the question of acceptance of the compromise on 
the frontier question was in the balance, and he 
said emphatically, sitting in the old arm-chair 
in that long reception-room, to me on the end 
of the divan, ‘‘ Not only my Government, but 
no other Greek Government, dare accept that 
compromise. 1 mean war, and we shall fight if 
Turkey does not yield.” Yet, two hours before, 
he had signed the reply of the Ministry to the 
diplomatic body accepting the compromise and 
keeping the peace. 
one that he acted under the dictation of the 
King and agaivst his convictions, and, as after 
ward appeared, his interests. This time it was 
Tricoupis who refused to assent to insurrection 


[t was understood by every 


or accept foreign dictation, and when the new 
elections came Coumoundouros was swept out of 
power and influence with a unanimity never 
befoge seen in Greece, He had typitied and ex- 
emplified in political life all the worst and some 
of the best traits of the Greek character, and he 
fell without a hope of rising again—not so much 
because he was corrupt as because he had shown 
himself not to be the clever and far-seeing man 
the country had taken him for. 

M, Coumoundouros entered public life in 1853, 
and the first notable incident of bis career was 
the burning of the records of the commune 
under his care, by which he is accused of having 
profited indirect!y—as, indeed, public scandal 
says he has done all through his public life, so 
that he has accumulated a fortune which, being 
mainly in real estate and hence easy to estimate, 
is known to amount to 2,000,000 francs, though he 
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always declared that it was heavily mortgaged. 
His good luck is contrasted with that of Tri- 
coupis, who, having begun with 500,000 francs 
left him by his father, bas already spent the half 
of it in his public service, which no one even in 
Athens has ever accused of the least shade of 
corruption. Of Coumoundouros it was said, as 
has been said of other men in other countries, 
that he himself never stole, but cared not how 
much his friends stole. And when a man whose 
official emoluments were never, as Prime Min- 
ister even, above $2,000 a year, accumulated a 
fortune of $400,000 without ever having been 
known to embark in any business but politics, 
the Greeks have a clear right to assume that he 
profited by his friends’ thieving. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 


Lonpon, March 11, 1883. 

Two biographies of eminent men have lately 
appeared which in their several ways have at- 
tracted an unusual amount of notice. The first 
of these is the Life, or rather the third and con- 
cluding volume of the Life, of the late Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop first of Oxford and after- 
ward of Winchester. In his own generation— 
the generation which is now just disappearing— 
he was one of the most conspicuous and remarka- 
ble figures—remarkable not more for the quantity 
of his powers than for their surprising variety. 
He was a good preacher and astill better platform 
speaker, who drew immense audiences wherever 
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The first volume of his Life, which appeared 
some years ago, and was prepared by a respecta- 
ble Anglican canon (since deceased), was dull 
and decorous. The second excited no great 
notice, but the third, which has just appeared, 
the work of one of his sons, has fallen like a 
bombshell among the ecclesiastical and political 
circles of London. The Bishop, it seems, kept a 
diary—another instance of the truth that it is 
the busiest men who do the extra work of life— 
and in this diary he recorded a great deal of the 
gossip which he heard, and which of course re- 
lated to the people he lived with. The extracts 
from this gossip which his biographer has given 
to the world touch up these eminent persons with 
a freedom quite unusual in English books, how- 
ever common it has become in English newspa- 
pers. Politicians and literary men come in for 
their share. But the oddest things are those 
which the Bishop writes, or reports, about his 
episcopal colleagues, and those more particular 
ly who were preferred to him when the great 
sees of Canterbury and London were being filled 
up. In 1868, just before Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment was defeated at the general election of 
that autumn, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
died, and Mr. Disraeli, as Prime Minister, had 
to choose a successor to the chair of Thomas 
Becket. He proposed a Bishop, still living, who 
had somehow gained his favor. The Queen, who 
interests herself a good deal in ecclesiastical ap 


| pointments, rejected this nomination, and a 


he went; moving men, and still more women, not 


so much by his argument as by his skill in touch- 
ing the emotions. He was an unwearied ecclesi- 
astical politician, always involved in Giscussious 
and controversies, sometimes, it was thought, 
in intrigues; without whom nothing was done in 
Convocation, nor, where Church interests were 
involved, in the House of Lerds. In literature he 
was not idle, for besides producing a Life of his 
father, the famous philanthropist and aboclition- 
ist, he wrote religious tales, and not seldom con- 
tributed articles, whose anonymous character 
was soon stripped off, to the Quarterly Review, 
However, it was as a man of society that his 
fame was perhaps greatest. He was not merely 
a brilliant talker, full of anecdotes and ideas, ad- 
mirably quick in repartee, but also, what many 
good talkers are not, a most agreeable com- 
panion, whose charm of manner could hardly be 
resisted even by those who came inclined to dis- 
trust him. There was a brightness and flow 
about his conversation, together with a sympa- 
thetic way of putting things, which made him 
more sought after for dinner parties, or as a guest 
at country houses, than any one else in England. 
There was probably no other public man, and 
certainly no other ecclesiastic, who was so con- 
stantly in the public eye, whose doings were 
watched with so much curiosity and excited so 
much controversy. In spite of bis winning 
ways, he had many enemies; for he was a strong 
partisan, dealt hard blows, and was deemed, not 
only by his opponents, but by some of his friends, 
to be neither straightforward nor trustworthy, 
His abilities po one could deny. But was he 
sincere? Was he truthful? Was his ecclesiasti- 
cal zeal the outcome of real religious feeling or 
only an engine of personal ambition? Could a 
man externally so worldly, and at least as wel- 
come among worldlings as to the good, be really 
pious? These were the questions which the men- 
tion of his name never failed to raise, and which 
were debated with that zest which specially be- 
longs to personal questions. However, even his 
enemies felt a kind of pride in so remarkable a con- 
temporary ; and his sudden death, caused by a fall 
from his horse while riding over a Surrey down 
in company with Lord Granville, in 1873, excited 
universal regret and stilled the voices of censure. 





pretty warm scene appears to have followed, the 
result of which was that the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Tait, was transferred to Canterbury, and the 
Bishop of Lincoln sent in his place to London. 
Bishop Wilberforce was naturally thought of by 
his friends for both vacancies, and could not belp 
thinking of himself. Their condolences and bis 
reflections are fully chronicled here, together 
with a narrative and criticism of Mr, Disraeli’s 
behavior which bas been painful reading for that 
great English party which, while reverencing 
the memory of Bishop Wilberforce, has erected 
Lord Beaconsfield intoa sort of saintly hero. The 
whole incident is a curious illustration of the 
way in which the gravest ecclesiastical affairs 
are managed in England, and the wonder is that 
the results of such causes are not worse and more 
unworthy of a religious body than they turn out 
in practice. 

For a month after this third volume of the Life 
appeared, we had a running fire in the newspa- 
pers of letters denying and complaining of the 
tales which the Bishop's diary and letters con- 
tained. The Archbishop of York, to whom Bishop 
Wilberforce bore no good will, began; bishops 
and deans and literary lights joined in, till the 
reader got the impression that nearly everytbing 
in the diary had been impeached. The bio- 
grapher meanwhile coolly answered that it was 
his duty to use the materials he found, and that 
if people only knew how many lively things he 
had omitted which he might have printed, they 
would wonder at hisself-restraint. The Bishop's 
reputation has certainly received a sbock in the 
minds of those High Churchmen and Conserva- 
tives who chiefly cherished his memory. But 
those who had distrusted him while he lived 
have been led to think better of him now. For 
his diary and letters show that if he was full of 
weaknesses, ambitious, fond of praise, shifty, he 
was also warm-hearted, constant in his friend- 
ships, unquestionably sincere and earnest in his 
piety. If there was in him an element of what 
is commonly called humbug, there was at least 
no hypocrisy. The effusion of his sermons and 
confirmation addresses was genuine; and though 
he passed rapidly from it into an atmosphere of 
worldliness, this was a part of his curiously 
variable and impressionable nature, which felt 
the present keenly and forgot the recent past, 
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Wonderful, too, is the picture which the diary 
presents of the man’s incessant activity in so 
many directions. Every day in the year had 
two or three, often four or tive, engagements, 
many of them engagements which involved 
speeches or written sermons, and required hours 
His whole time was 
bespoken weeks or months beforehand, and he 
bore this constant load of work not only without 
complaining, but obviously enjoying the sense of 


f previous preparation. 


his own vitality and variety and importance 
which it gave him. It was such a life as can 
hardly be led anywhere but in England, where 
one metropolis gathers all the political and 
ecclesiastical leaders and all those who make up 
what is called society; and where people of great 
note are called upon to bear a part in almost 
every kind of work, and forced into contact with 
those who have come to the front in other walks 
than their own, 

The other biography I have referred to at the 
beginning of this letter is like that of Bishop 
Wilberforce in one point only, that the career it 
describes is a typical one, and possible to an 
Englishman only. It is the Life of Lord Law 
rence, the most famous of all those whom Eng 
land has sent to conquer or rule in the East. He 
died four years ago, full of years and honors, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where now a 
striking bust has been placed over his grave. 
The Life, which is the work of Mr. R. Bosworth 
Smith, known to literature as the author of 
books on Mohammed and on Carthage, is some 
what diffuse, but otherwise very well written 
It contains a judicious selection from his letters 
and despatches, witha powerful narrative of the 
stirring events in which he bore a part. As a 
rule, Indian exploits are little known in Eng- 
land. Though the nation is proud of ruling so 
vast and populous an empire, it knows very little 
about the East, does not read much on the sub 
ject, and imperfectly understands what it reads. 
Persons who have played a great part in India, 
and whose merits and faults are perfectly fa- 


miliar to every European who has lived in India, 
often remain unknown to the English public, 
and when they return home are disgusted to find 
how little they are considered. Lawrence is in 
our own time almost the only conspicuous excep 
tion to this rule. He came from the North of 
Ireland, whose half. Irish, half-Scotch population 
has contributed a good many eminent persons to 
British history. At nineteen he went to India, in 
the service of the old East India Company, rose 
through the various grades of office without 
gaining any reputation beyond that of an ener 
getic and conscientious man, whose work was 
always well done, and in 1846 attracted the 
notice of Lord Hardinge, then Governor-General, 
who sent him to administer a large district in 
Northwestern India, recently taken from the 
Sikhs, whence, after the second Sikh war, he 
passed on to the government of the Punjab, that 
vast territory, inhabited by warlike tribes and 
surrounded by dangerous neighbors, which lies 
between the Indus and the Sutlej. Here his 
magnificent talents for administration were 
speedily revealed. He established perfect order 
through the province, resettled its agricultural 
system, planned and carried out splendid public 
works, and, in spite of the expenses of this reor 
ganization, succeeded in raising a considerable 
surplus revenue, The lately conquered popula 
tion became contented and loyal, and, while the 
Governor formed native regiments from among 
them, he managed to surround himself with a 
band of subordinate British officials whose like 
for capacity and energy India had never before 
known. The result was seen when the great cnsis 
of the Mutiny came in 1857. When the wave of 
rebellion swept over the rest of Northern and 
Central India, the Punjab alone remained quiet. 
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Wherever symptoms of danger appeared, thes 
were promptly suppressed by Lawrence and his 
heutenants, and suppressed so completely that 
he was able to strip his province almost bare of 
British soldiers and military stores, sending all 
its resources against the rebel army which had 
seized Delhi. It was, in fact, from the Punjab 
and by Lawrence that Delhi was recovered and 
the tide of fortune turned. He was hailed both 
in the East and at home asthe saviour of India, 
and, after some vears, received the honor, almost 
unprecedented in the case of an Indian civilian 
of being named Governor General 

The great interest of his career, apart from 
that which belongs to his singularly lofty and 
simple character, centres in two points, whi 
make him a sort of model for those who are call 
ed to rule over inferior races. He took intinits 
pains to know the natives, and did succeed in 
acquiring an extraordinary knowledge of then 
their ideas and habits. He lived among them in 
his earlier days almost as one of themselves, con 
stantly traversing his district in the saddle, and 
deciding their disputes in a patriarchal sort of 
way. And he combined unshrinking firmness 
with the most scrupulous justice, gaming by the 
display of these two qualities a reputation whic! 
made him feared and respected by the natives 
over all India as few Europeans have ever beer 
in the East. The English Empire in India rests 
more upon the personal ascendancy of the ruling 
race than upon material force; and this ascen 
dancy was in his case acquired not by any single 
exploit, such as those of Clive, but by the impre 
sion, derived from his peaceful though energ 
administration, of an inflexible will and an 
equally inflexible rectitude. He was as near at 
approach to a hero as it is possible for 
to produce; and he retained to the end of his 
days the truly heroic virtue of perfect simplicity 
No contrast could be greater than between this 
externally grim and severe, yet really genial 
and warm-hearted, man, with his Spartan mat 
ners, blunt and unadorned speech, his directness 
his tenacity of purpose and consistency of ideas 
and the bright, witty, eloquent Bishop, fond 
display, of novelty, anxious to be all things to a 
men, dazzling his contemporaries, but leaving! 
mark either on the literature or in the history of 
his country. \ 


MARIVAUX.—IlI 


PaRIs, March 1, 18s 





THE relations of Marivaux with the philos 
phers form a curious chapter in the liter 
history of the eighteenth century Voltain 
was in Paris on the Sth of June, 1732, the day 
the first representation of the " s indis 
crets,” and he wrote to M. & 4 
whom he announced the bringing out of this 


play: *‘ You may be sure that there isn 


metaphysics in it, and little nefur the . 
will applaud, but honest people will understand 
nothing.” In the famous * Pucelle.” VoRai 
speaks with contempt of the 

Vers de Danchet, prose de Marivaux 
Marivaux took his revenge when he id. ‘“*M 
de Voltaire,” he once said, *‘ is the perfection of 


common ideas” ; and again, ‘‘ M. de Voltaire is 


the first man in the world for t 
others have thought.” But Marivaux had a 
1735, Voltaire’s 


‘ Lettres philosophiques* had made their appear 


wr 


generous nature When, in 


nee, a bookseller, knowing the feelings of Mari- 
vaux, asked him to write a refutation of then 
and offered him five hundred livres—a large 
sum for the 
hearing of it, wrote a letter very flattering to 
Marivaux: ‘I should be sorry to count among 
my enemies a man of his character. 1 respect 


»time. Marivaux refused. Voltaire, 
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Marivaux soled. hin f for his ruin in the 
best s etv: } was the stant guest of vertain 
literary salor Some of his contemporaries ac 
cuse bim of baving had too nervous a sensibility 
Grimm, who was always severe, says of him 


Phe most innocent words wound him, and he 
easily supposes that people wish to mortify bim 
Collé says that Marivaux needed to be treated 
constantly flattered like a young 





like a woman 
beauty ly Alembert says that he was touchy, 
but as ready to pardon as to take offence 
President Hénault, who was probably the best 
and the most impartial judge, says that Mari 
A little susec p 
tibility did not deprive him of a number of 


vaux was a little ‘ pointilleux.” 








har 4 i 2 His conversation was ori 
ial, witty, in the style of his writings. He 
was not very nafure?;: he bad a great horror of 
con Ti Sainte-Beuve justly says that 
there is a certain public, a certain order of 
nind n whom the ingenious harce/lement of 
t lover f Marivaux can take no hold.” It 
vas probably so with his conversation ; but he 
had his own public, and be bas it still. 


Marivaux remained to the end a m: 
world : the world was his study, h 


inspiration. He was neat in 
i] 





his dre 
in elegant simplicity ; he liked the society of 
women At Madame de Lambert’s and Madame 


de Tencin's he was almost at bome, as well as 


Fontenelle : he was also a constant guest at Ma 
dame du Deffand'’s. He was not » much at 
ease at Madame Geolfrin’s, as she was a little too 
tyrannical Toward the end of his life, he was 


often seenat Madame du Boccage’s. Marmontel 
tells us, in his amusing memoirs, that there 
was always a circle round him. Madame de 


Tencin was very devoted to him. Piron, in 
ht verses sent to her on New Year's 
' 


* Tene? en de ice d vos sept sages 


A Mirat 1 Vairan, Boze et Ducios 
A Fontenel Astruc et Marivaux. 
At the age of fifty, Marivaux did not yet be- 
long to the French Academy, though La Chaus- 


sée, Destouche Danchet were ‘ immortals.” 
He was too modest, too proud, at the same time. 
Madame de Tencin and Fontenelle at last suc- 
ceeded in overcoming his resistance, and he be- 
came a candidate in 1742, on the death of the per 
petualsecretary, theunknown Abbé Houtteville. 
Madame de Tencin began the campaign. She 
wrote to the Due de Richelieu, who had a great 
influence over Louis XV. The name of Voltaire 
having been pronounced (he did not, however, 
come forward openly as a candidate), a creat 
, 


quarrel began between the dvofs and the philo- 


sophers. Marivaax was elected unanimously, 
but there was a great shower of nes and of 


D'Alembert tells 


us that it was commonly said in the cafés that 


satires against the Academy. 
‘*Marivaux would have been better placed in 
the Academy of Sciences, as inventor of a new 
idiom, than in the French Academy, the lan- 
guage of which he did not understand.” In 


the Journal de Police, which follows Barbier's 
J urnal, we read 
! ir couronner ses travaux, 
Fontenelle met Marivaux 
\ la< Aca ine 
x t ‘u que pour cette infamt 





Voltaire was at the head of the cabal. Was it 
not horrible that the doors of the Academy 
should not have opened themselves at once to 
the author of the * Henriade’ and of ‘ Zaire’? 
1742, the great geod of 
the eighteenth centurs Marivaux took no part 


fo) 
t 


Voltnire was not vef, in 
in the great quarrel; be really felt that too 
much honor had been paid bim. He took his 
seat on the 4th of February, 1745, and was re- 
ceived by the Archbishop of Sens, Languet de 
} 


Gergy. The Archbishop was obliged to speak 


well, in the name of the famous company, of 
‘o ymedies which he was supposed never to have 
seen and of novels which he was supposed never 
to have read. He did not play bis part well: 
he contented himself with speaking of the pri- 
vate quahties of Marivaux: he praised his 
amiability, bis modesty: he criticised a little his 
‘marivaudage”: be said such things as these: 
‘““Those who have read your works say that 
. the celebrated La Bruvére seems to live 
again in you Such are the ideas, Iam 
assured, which are spread in a number of writ- 
ings, of novels, of comedies, of amusing pam- 
phiets, which you have given to the public with 
a prodigious fecundity.” The Archbishop blamed 


Marivaux for having given descriptions of the 


‘The 


passions of mankind, which, in his opinion, were 


N ation. 


} 
always dangerous 


**T have learned,” said he, ‘‘that you proposed 
to vourself as your object a wise morality, 
inimical to vice: but, on your wav, you stopped 
often at tender and passionate adventures, and, 
while you propose to yourself to combat licen 
tious love, you paint it with such candid and 
tender colors that vou make on your reader an 
impression different trom what you wished to 
do—your descriptions are so natural that they 
become seducing. The ingenuous picture of hu- 
man weaknesses is more apt to awake passion 
than tocalm it. Whatever may be your pre- 
cepts, a voung man will acquire from your de- 
scriptions more taste for vice than your morals 
can inspire in him for virtue; and your ‘ Paysan 
parvenu,’ who is carried to fortune by bis in- 
trigues, will in vain preach a modesiy and a 
reserve Which he has not practised.” 











This singular culogy (and I have only given a 
small part of it) put Marivaux quite beside him- 
self ; he was on the point of asking immediately 
some sort of reparation of the Academy, but, 
fortunately, he kept his temper. When we read 
now the ‘Paysan parvenu,’ it is impossible to 
deny that there was some truth in the remarks 
of the Archbishop. We cannot, certainly, clas- 
sify Marivaux as a licentious author ; but if we 
study the history of the French novel in the 
eighteenth century (and there can hardly be a 
more interesting study), we sce that from Lesage 
and his ‘ Gil Blas’ to the indecent novels of the 
end of the century, there is a continuous march 
toward immorality. Marivaux, with his ‘ Mari- 
anne’ and his ‘ Pavsan parvenu,’ the Abbé Pré 
vost, with his ‘Manon Lescaut,’ are, uncon- 
sciously, the predecessors of Duclos, of Crébillon, 


fils, and of Rétif de La Bretonne. 


Madame de Tencin did not content herself 
with making Marivaux an Academician: she 
gave him an apartment near Saint-Roch, near 
her own hétel: she took care of bim as cf a 
child. He had nothing to live upon but the pro 
duct of his pen, and he could say with Mar 
montel : ‘‘ The man who makes shoes is sure of 
his wages : the man who makes books is never 
sure of anything.” 
somewhat indifferent to his own fate. When he 
lost Madame de Tencin, he was obligee to accept 


He was unpractical, and 


Madame de Pompadour as a benefactor. The 
favorite bad doubled bis pension of fifteen bun- 
dred livres. Marivaux did not know at first 
that be owed this augmentation to her; he found 
it out by an ir 
discovery was very painful 





retion of Voisenon’s, and the 
He spent his last 
years with the philosophy of a Christian pbilo- 
sopher : he lived with an old friend, Mile. de 
Saint-Jean. He died aimost in obscurity, and 
the journals of the time take no notice of the 
event. Grimm gives only a few cold lines to it, 
Posterity bas placed Marivaux in the forefront 
of the second-rate dramatists ; he comes imme- 
diately after the group formed by Corneille 


t 


Racine, Moli¢re. He has qualities which have 
been found inimitable. His place will always 
be preserved in what we call the ‘répertoire” 
of the French theatre. His strange idealism ; 
hig elegant unreality: his imaginative and 
dreamy turn of mind: his dialogue, which re- 
minds one of the conversations of birds or in- 
sects in an enchanted garden ; his exquisite art 
inthe analysis of chaste, noble, and restrained 
passion, will always give bim a chosen place in 


French literature. 


Correspondence. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF MARYLAND 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In last week’s Nation (No, 923) President 
Magoun, of Iowa College, accuses me of “ fol- 
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lowing the old exaggeration” about the pre- 
ponderance of Roman Catholic influence in the 
early settlement of Maryland, and makes the 
curious suggestion that my paper on ‘“ The Mi- 
grations of the American Colonists,” in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, could hardly have been written 
after the publication of Doyle's ‘ English Colo 
But the 
well-cuarded statements made in that article in 


nies’ and Bancroft’s ** Last Revision ”! 


regard to the Maryland settlement—which state- 
ments Dr. Magoun cites in a fragmentary and 
rather exasperating way—were founded upon 
the original authorities. Of these authorities, I 
do not see that either Mr. Bancroft or Mr. Doyle 
has anv monopoly. 

[ am not concerned to prove that the Cathvlies 
were more numerous than the Protestants 
among the emigrants, but that ‘in its motive 
and mainspring the jfirst Maryland settlement 
was Roman Catholic.” If Dr. Magoun donbts 
this, let him take the cautious, but very explicit, 








statement of the motive of his expedition put 
forth in the ‘‘ Declaratio” of Cecil, Lord Balti- 
more, himself : 

‘* First, and especially, in order that he may 
carry thither, and to the neighboring places, 
. . . the Lignt of the Gospel and of the 
Truth.” 

And further on: 

‘* The first and most important design of the 
Most Illustrious Baron, which also ougbt to be the 
aim of the rest, who go in the same ship, is, nof 
to think so much of planting fruits and trees 
. . . as of sowing the seeds of Religion and 
piety.” 

When a Roman Catholic speaks in this vein, 
we are warranted in saving that the motive and 
mainspring of his action are religious—that is, 

toman Catholic. 

The controversy is by no means a new one, 
nor is it one that will be settled by passag 
from Bancroft's ‘‘ Last Revision *—certainly not 
by President Magoun’s absurdly irrelevant cita 
tion from Doyle. Tbis is one of those unhappy 
historical questions that bave become entangled 
with religious prejudices; and as the records 
are pretty meagre, it bids fair to he debated to 
the end of time. In 1866, the Rev. Ethan Allen, 
D D., published an able paperin the Americai 
Quarterly Church Review, setting forth more 
strongly than my critic does what may | 
called the Protestant side of the question, though 
it is pitiful to bave to confess that there isa 
Protestant and a Catholic side to what should be 
merely a question of historic fact. A recent 
paper by the Rev. F. D. Neill, which I cannot 
find in the New York Historical Society's Lib- 
rary, and of which my own ccpy is out of my 
reach at this writing, presents the evidence on 
Dr. Magoun’s side of this question more com- 
pletely than any other document I know, and 
presents the very testimony upon which Mr. 
Bancroft probably has based the statement cited 
in Dr. Magoun’s letter. 

But when we consider that the first settlement 
—-and it is explicitly of the first settlement tbat 
I spoke—contained no clergymen but Jesuits ; 
that the various parts of the ship were put 
under the protection of God, the Virgin. St. 
Ignatius. and all the guardian angels of Mary- 


land (omnium angelorum Marylandic) : that 


Father White, in praver during a storm, de- 
to } 
tol 


clares the purpose of the voyage e ‘‘to raise 
up a kingdom for the Saviour 


was named for a Catholic Queen, who was al- 


0 


>; that the coleny 


ready objectionable to Protestants ; that islands, 
promontories, and rivers took on the names of 
saints, so that even the Potomac masqueraded 
for a brief space as ‘St. Gregory's”; that a 
mass was said and a cross erected at the first 
landing, there can be no doubt that the Catholic 
was the dominant influence. That the Lord- 
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enouchattention from American scholars, what 


ey, 


ever may be said in explanation of such neglect, 
and however much some may be disposed to 
juestion the utility of such study at all, or the 
propriety of spending American money for such 
in object. To the Archaological Institute of 
America, as the Nation has justly observed, is 
due the entire credit of initiating this move 
ment, which has already received the hearty 
approval and cooperation of many of our best 
institutions, and which, it is most earnestly to 
be hoped, will be generously and promptly sus 
tained by all true lovers of classical studies in 
America 

The energy and zeal with which Professor 
Goodwin has set to work, the personal inconve- 
nience and annoyance to which he has patiently 
submitted, and the sacrifice of time, strength, 
and money which he has so cheerfully made, 
in the performance of this task, are beyond all 
praise, and can be fully appreciated only by 
those who know Professor Goodwin and have 
had some experience in the waysof the East— 
who have been soimprudent and unsophisticated 
as to try to do anything quickly, cheaply, and 
well, in these lands of the eternal *‘ to-morrow,” 
foreordained backshish, and that exasperating 
refuge of lies and carelessness, ‘‘ it does not make 
any difference.” It is superfluous to say that the 
School has been organized, and set agoing, with 
the hearty good-will of all who are able to ap- 
preciate its object, or near enough to see what 
has been accomplished. There have been weekly 
readings, by the students, of carefully prepared 
papers, on Wednesdays; weekly translations, by 
Professor Goodwin, from éschylus, a self-im- 
posed task, on Fridays; while on Saturdays, for 
some time, the whole school together made visits 
to the principal points of interest in and about 
Athens—Professor Goodwin himself, or some 
one of the students who had made special 
study of these points, acting as cicerone for the 
day. Any one who can return to the study or 
teaching of the classics, after such exercises as 
these, and not have his interest in them greatly 
stimulated, might as well despairof ever feeling 
an increased interest in anything. 

It would be unreasonable to compare an enter- 
prise so young with the long-existing French 
and German sister institutions, and unkind to 
criticise too closely an arrangement which is 
confessedly only temporary and tentative. The 
object of this letter is to do neither the one nor 
the other, but only to make some remarks which» 
it is humbly hoped, will be of some little use in 
exciting an immediate and increased interest in 
the institution, and to offer, at the same time, 
some suggestions which may help its founders 
somewhat in the further and more perfect or- 
ganization of the same, and the attainment of 
their most worthy object. 

Of course, earnest efforts should be made to 
secure, so soon as possible, sufficient money to 
buy or build a suitable house in which not only, 
as now, the director should live, and a room be 
furnished for the library, etec., but also some 
rooms be available for the use of the students. 
This last will be a desirable addition. Both the 
French and the German school have a few such 
rooms, and any one who knows anything about 
the conditions of living in Athens is aware how 
very different these are from what one finds in 
Germany for instance—how hard it is to find 
lodgings at all in the most desirable localities; 
how dear they are in the hotels; and how poor the 
accommodations elsewhere. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get into a Greek family. The testimony of 
all students, past and present, will be urani- 
mous on these matters, The building at present 
occupied is in many respects, as to situation and 
size, at least, a most desirable one, and, so long 
as a house is to be rented, it would be exceed- 
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ingly unfortunate to give it up; possibly it might 
be the best one to buy. The Greek Government, 
however, would, no doubt, gladly give a lot for 
the erection of a building, if that was thought 
most desirable and the funds were on hand, 

But a far more important matter than this is 
the securing at once of money enough to em- 
ploy, or at least begin to prepare, a permanent 
director, or one who shall hold the position fora 
term of years. Professor Goodwin, who is by 
general consent a grammarian of the very first 
rank, has always insisted that he was not 
a professional archwologist: and we cannot 
readily believe that he knows less on this 
subject than most of those who will be likely 
to succeed him. Yet archeology, embracing 
geography, topography, architecture, inscrip- 
tions, pottery, and numismatics, is one of the 
branches which the School has, or should have, 
prominently before it, not, however, to the de 
preciation of literature and art; and it is the 
one branch which can be studied with especial 
advantage at Athens or in Greece. In the de- 
partments, however, of art and archeology, 
Prof. Goodwin has often confessed himself to be 
‘* a blind leader of the blind.” This was naturally 
to be expected of any American professor up to 
this time, even the most accomplished, and is 
pardonable during the first year. But should 
one of the students remain next year, or in any 
future year—which is not only not impossible, 
but probable, on the present rotary, Democratic 
(or Republican lately deceased) system—the new 
director might not find it very pleasant to be con 
fronted each day with a young man seeking his 
assistance or advice, who knew more than he did, 
or at least was not quite so blind as himself. 

Aside from this, however, the School would, 
without such permanent direction, potonly never 
be able to do anything real, or worthy of com- 
parison with the other schools, in archzological 
research, but it would have at the head of it a 
series of gentlemen who would be the first to 
confess that they were neither able to teach others 
anything about art and archeology, nor even 
themselves capable of deriving full benefit from 
a stay in Athens without some assistance and 
special study of these subjects. 

Familiarity with archzological literature in 
French, German, and Greek is to be presupposed 
in such a director, but a moderate ability to use 
the modern Greek practically is absolutely indis- 
pensable, unless he is to be placed at the mercy 
of servants, guides, or his newly-made friends, 
all which implies a waste of time and money, 
and a degree of dependence and obligation 
which it is not pleasant to contemplate. It 
would, no donbt, be a grand thing for the pro- 
fessors of all these codperating colleges (and 
others, too) to have the benefit of a year’s study 
and travel in Athens and Greece, and it is to be 
hoped that they will still be permitted to come 
on the present plan; but assuredly they will not 
profit less by having some one to assist them in 
that branch of the work with which they will of 
necessity be somewhat unfamiliar. 

The first. most important, and indispensable 
thing, then, to make the School a success, by the 
example of existing schools, common consent of 
its friends on the ground, and common sense of 
those who are not, is a permanent director, or 
co-director, who shall give continuity to the life 
of the School, who shall have given special atten- 
tion to the study of artand archeology, and who 
shall be able to speak modern Greek, be familiar 
with the names of places, men, and things, and 
whose past experience shall be a treasury, or sort 
of reserve fund, for the School upon which each 
fresh company of indigent Americans may draw 
at sight. Possibly the man for this position 
would have to be prepared by a year ortwoin 
Germany, but it is to be hoped that as little pre- 
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cious time will be lost as possible. The plan here 
advocated is not a change of the present one, but 
only a necessary supplement to it. Without such 
a director, whose services will extend overa term 
of years, the School will inevitably become, after 
a few years, ridiculous in the eyes of all whose 
opinions are worth consideration. For it will 
look like children at play planting sticks in the 
sand and pulling them up every five minutes to 
look at the roots, and the few students who pass 
through it will be the first to condemn it as a 
useless piece of machinery. 

There is also large room for liberality in the 
library. A good beginning has been made, and 
the comfort and convenience afforded the stu- 
dents by this alone would warrant all the ex 
penses so far incurred for the School; but still, a 
great deal of valuable time is lost running 
around to the German, French, and Greek libra 
ries to secure books they need, and which they 
should find in their own. Is there not money 
enough in America among the friends of the 
School to correct this too’ These evident defi 
ciencies in an excellent enterprise it is confidently 
believed will not long be left unsupplied by 
American liberality. It is not a distinguishing 
feature of our countrymen, at home or abroad, 
to allow themselves to be outstripped by others 
in anything that money and enterprise will do, 
still less to fall into contempt for the lack of 
anything that money can buy. 

It would also, perhaps, save no inconsiderable 
embarrassment, criticism, and pain to future 
directors if it was distinctly understood that the 
traditions of our American colleges in regard to 
the Sabbath, which are fortunately uniform, 
should be followed here. As is well known, 
European habits and customs differ in this re- 
gard radically from our own, and Greece is 
ahead of all other Continental countries in Sab- 
bath desecration. Not only are balls given on 
the Sabbath, but it is not thought improper for 
students and professors with their wives to at 
tend them. TheSchool would usually be invited 
to these, at the Palace and elsewhere, as a body, 
or, at least, the director as a representative. Now, 
while one director might not on principle object 
to accepting such an invitation, and, in his pri- 
vate capacity, feel at liberty to do so, another 
might find bimself unable to do so, and obliged 
to refuse. Some confusion and misunderstand- 
ing would be sure to arise from such inconsistent 
action. Some of the students have had to act 
such refusals already, for themselves, under cir- 
cumstances in which to make an explanation 
would have been very awkward, if it was not 
impossible. It is to be hoped that the School 
will not have many friends who would care to 
see this unanimous tradition of our colleges 
trampled under foot. 

Having already encroached too largely upon 
the space of your valuable paper, 

I hasten to subscribe myself, 


A WELL WISHER. 
ATHENS, February 22, 1883. 


THE LOUISLANA PURCHASE, 
To THE Epttor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: t have before me the ‘Histoire de la 
Louisiane,’ by M. Barbé-Marbois, with the map 
referred to by General Walker in his letter to 
the Nation of last week. The map and the ac- 
companying text would seem to close this dis- 
cussion regarding the limits of Louisiana on the 
west forever and beyond a peradventure, but 
not as apparently suggested by General Walker. 
Upon page 311 of the ‘Histoire’ M. Barbé- 
Marbois writes concerning the want of precise 
definition of limits in the treaty : 

‘*Tl importe en effet de ne pas introduire dans 
les traités des clauses ambigues; cependant les 
plénipotentiaires américains ne firent plus d’ob- 
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jections : et si, en paraissant se résigner A ces 
termes généraux comme A une nécessité, ils les 
trouvérent en effet préférables A des stipulations 
plus précises, il faut convenir que levénement a 
justifié leur prévoyance. Les cétes de la mer de 
POuest n'étaient certainement pas 
dans la cession, mais déja les Etats-Unis y sont 
établis.” (The italics are mine. 
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This not only expresses clearly what the French 
believed he 
rather, what he was not doing, but explains the 
legends upon the map. The colored area com 
prises, as indicated by its legend, the “ addition 
to the United States by the treaty and by its ef 
fects 
United States of the “contiguous unsettled terri 


Plenipotentiary was doing, or, 


*: its effects being the occupation bv the 
tory’ on the west of the purchase. The pur- 
chase and the effect thereof are then separately 
defined by the two subordinate legends, the for 
mer of which, as quoted, defines the purchase as 
extending to the 110th meridian (which, 
condition of 


in the 


crude geographical knowledge 
fifty-five years ago, may have been supposed to 
roughly outline the Mississippi basin on the 
the latter- 
tries occupied by the 


the treaty of cession of Louisiana ~ 


“territories and coun 
United States, following 
detines the 


region which fell into our hands, not asa part of 


west) : and 


the purchase, but, to a certain extent, as a natu 
ral result of it.—Very truly yours, 

HENRY GANNETT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17, 188 


GOETHE'S “EAGLE AND DOVE.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

SIR: Home and 
Abroad,’ 
which takes its title from Goethe's poem, ‘* The 
Eagle and the Dove,” 
that poem in which the last few lines, conveying 


In Conway's ‘Emerson at 
recently noticed by you, a chapter 


contains a translation of 
its point, are so rendered as completely to invert 
their sense and that of the poem itself. The last 
line Mr. Conway makes to read thus : 


* O Wisdom, ever thou speakest as a dove 


Ip the original, the word ‘‘ wisdom” is an 
ironical ejaculation, followed in all editions—I 
have in hand four—by a mark of exclamation ; 
the English word ‘ 


lent, but is inserted quite gratuitously 


ever “has no German equiva 
; and the 
word ‘‘thou” is addressed, not to Wisdom, but 
in derision, to the silly bird who could find con 
tentment in a bush. 

Goethe is gone, and his memory should be pro 
tected. As Carlyle reminded others, he 
‘not in the least a spooney.” Neither was Mr. 
Yours, B. B. 


was 


Emerson. 


RROOKLYN, March 12, 1883 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co. will shortly publish tw 
English works: ‘Retrospect of a Long Life,’ 
1815-1888, by S. C. Hall: and a ‘Glossary of 
Terms and Phrases,’ by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, one more effort to supplement the com 
mon dictionary and the encyclopedia, 

Mr. W. W. Newell's ‘Games and Songs of 
American Children,’ Harper & 
Bros., promises to be an original work of no 
slight interest and scholarship. The same house 
will publish a collection of short stories by Sher 
wood Bonner, called ‘ Dialect Tales.’ 
ms of My Child 


be published simultane- 


announced by 


Renan’s charming ‘ Recollecti 
hood and Youth’ will 
ously by Calmann Lévy in Paris, Chapman & 
Hall in London, and G. P 
New York. 

A series of ‘The English Novel 
and the Principle of its Development,’ almost 


Putnam's Sons in 


lectures on 


The Nation. 


the last work of the late Sidnev Lanier, 
Sons. 


is inthe 
press of Chas. Scribner's They also an- 
nounce ‘In the Shadow of the 
lustrated book of travel by the Marvin I 

Vine Music in England and America,’ by 
Dr. F. L. Ritter: a and extensively revised 
edition of Dr. S. Wells Williams's ‘ Middle King 
dom’; ‘Chats Books,” by Mayo W 


consisting of this wr book re 


Pyrenees,’ an il 
Rev t 
ent: 
new 
and about 
Hazeltine, iter’s 
views in the New York Sun, 

Messrs. G. L Gomme and H. B. Wheatley 
have undertaken to reprint a series of the chay 
books or penny histories in vogue in the seven 


teenth and eighteenth centuries, and even earlier, 


using the earliest editions, with outline repre 
sentations of their quaint woodcuts (why not 
facsimil They will be handsomely brought 


out, each complete in itself, with a prefatory 
note and some editing. Each series will cost a 
guinea. The tirst includes The Seven Wise Mas 
ters of Rome (Wynkvyn de Worde, 1505); Patient 


Grisel (seventeenth century); Thomas Hicka 


thrift: Motber Bunch of the West (seventeenth 
century); and Sir Richard Whittington (seven 
teenth century The edition is small Mr 


Park Villas, Lonsdale Road, 
ndon 

notice of *The Woods 
North Carolina,” we made an error 
Messrs. E. J 


Gomie’s address is 2 
ae? 
In our re 


Barnes 
ent 
Timbers of 


in regard to the publishers, who are 


Hale & Son, of this city 

rhe two latest volumes in the Riverside ed 
tion of Hawthorne's works (Houghton, Miffliar 
& Co.) are ‘The Scarlet Letter’ and * The Blit! 


dale Romance,’ bound together, and * The Maz 


ble Faun.” Mr. Lathrop’s introductions, pat 
ticularly to ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ are full of 
curious personal revelations concerning the 


novelist. The edition, in twelve v 
half completed 


Miss Gordon ( 





‘umming’s * At Home in F 





and Frances M. Whitcher’s ‘ The Widow Bedott 
Papers,’ have been brought out in new editions 
the former cheapened—by A. C strong & 
Son 

The Libra ] for February tains 
in ‘Index tosome Recent Reference Lists» bv 
H. J. Carr, directing to the bil vray : " 
sources of over one hundred pr ent eee s 
In the same issue is begun a department 
Literature for the ¥ g. edited by Miss C. M 
Hewins, libraria f the Hartford Library As 
sociation 

In the Maga e of Am tin History f 


March Mr. De Costa dis: 
of Hawkins’s sailors, David 

Mexico to the Bay of Fundy 
and prints Ingram’s narrative from th 
the Bodleian Library. ‘ 


tributes a bibliography of the discovery of the 


al 7 
Gulf of 





Mississippi 











W. Parsons continues bis metmeal ret 
f the * Divine Comedy‘ with the thirtieth 
into of ¢t Purga v, int ic VW 
for Apr 

N 22 of the Proceedings of th S. Nava 
January) devotes a ired pages toa 

f ficial papers erning the 

s of the British navy and transport ser 

vice d g the Egy an campaign of last vea 
It is the work of several writers, and is illus 


trated with diagrams and maps 





A curious paper the 
rial of field artillery in the 
before the Civil War, by 
First Artillery, opens the i 
urna/ of the Military Service Institution 
The fift. nber of the Statistical Abstract 
f the United States (1882) has just been pub 


lished from the Government Printing Office. Its 


tables usually ver aseries of years—in one 


“ase, 4&8 lar bac k as IN). The & pics are Public 








Reven and Exyx t s, Na 1 ( 
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culture ; i ret 
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il Inst t , 
scribed in the tw ate 
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t t il 1 
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t s w of \ 
t is ‘ 
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At ‘ 
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work of At 
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¢ hog , 
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‘ l ay 

¢) ' ‘ 
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s . i \i 

( bd - t 

hes f lr ia 

™ : \ t 

™I sof tl I \ 
A desig i i i 
Ape ‘ ( <M 

\ x the last bat [4 { 
H ss oW 1 Mi Henry ¢ \ | 
structi 1 rat t \ | lie 

and Pau I rts Inst 
N pers whatever iv te 

i hereatter publis! r re i e] ‘ 
works in any IAs but 1 tad r tl 
» ft ti nary t j i 
ler the pee ties ] t ril 1 it il it il 
French bist s are 4 j v holduy 
1} Da Ber text iad i 
Vhorreur de brétiens 

Dr. Elliott Coues is still enya 1 with ‘iy 
parent success in what may be called the re ! 
ciling of science and paganism. His lecture on 


The Demon of Darwin,” 


stantiation of matter from 


in Which the transub 
the corporeal to the 
spiritual state is imagined, and the bearing of 
ition on 


the theory of evol 


the Platonie philoso 


between Socrates 
1 ra 


phy is discussed in a dialozue 
and Darwin in the world of spirits, was, we ob 


serve, lately delivered in Boston under very 
respectable auspices. 
Some the deposit of the 


books required by the Copyright Law was mad 


years ago 


coples of 








in the Clerks’ offices of the United States Dis- 
trict Court The consequence was that it was 
very difficult to find out whetber any particular 
book had been e pvrighte d, and the books depos 
ited in so many different hands were said te have 


! 


been not always kept with scrupulous cire; more- 


over, the required deposit was not always made. 
\ change took place, and now the Library of 
Congress receives everything. France still pre 
fers the old system, with occasionally curious 
results. Itis a not unfrequent habit of French 
publishers to print their works in parts in two 
or three offic 


either because they find it cheaper or because 


sin different parts of the country, 


they can get a large work printed more quickly, 
» not strike off 
sume extra copies to sell themselves. Now the 


or to be sure that the printers d 


luw exacts the deposit, nut from the publisher, 
but from the printer, so that the sous-préfecture 
of Meaux may receive one end of the volume, 
and that of Nogent-le-Rotrou may receive the 
rest from another oflice. What chance there is 
of the preservation of these detached sheets, 
often without any author’s name upon them, and 
sumetimes without even a running title, may be 
easily estimated. 

We have already referred to the approaching 
sale at auction of the Toscanelli gallery, perhaps 
the most interesting private collection of early 

talian, especially Florentine, pictures in Flo 
rence. It is catalugued on the /ucus a non lucen- 
do principle—so eccentrically, indeed, that no 
value whatever can be attached to the names 
appended to the pictures; but there are several 
signed and authenticated pictures of great inte 
rest for the history of art, amoung which are two 
little pictures attributed to Massccio, but more 
likely of his school, others attributed to the Mem 
mi, Oreagna, Gaddi, Lippi, etc., etc., over some of 
which many battles will be fought as to the at 
tribution. But the genuineness of the works as 
of the epoch to which they are referred is gene- 
rally out of question, and no sale bas probably 
taken place in our time of so large a number of 
works of early Italian art. 

Tbe daughters of John Sterling would like to 
have copies of any American editions of his 
* Poems and Sonnets,’ or information as to When 
and where they were published. The books or 
any statement in reference to them can be sent 
to the editor of the Nation. 


Some weeks ago we made from the Neue 
Freve Presse a translation of a letter addressed by 
Mr. Darwin in 1873 to Mr. N. D. Doedes, of Leeu 
warden, Holland. Through the spontaneous 
courtesy of this gentleman we are now enabled 
to present the great naturalist’s ipsissima verba, 
They are as follows: 


‘It is impossible to answer your question 
briefly; and [| am not sure that I could do so 
even if I wrote at some length. But I may say 
that the impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous ubiverse, with our conscious 
selves, arose through chance, seems to me the 
ghief argument for the existence of God: but 
whether this is an argument of real value,I have 
never been able to decide, lam aware that if 
we admit a first cause, the mind still craves to 
know whence it came and how it arose. Nor 
can | overlook the difficulty from the immense 
amount of suffering through the world. lam, 
also, induced to defer to a certain extent to the 
judgment of the many able men who have fully 
believed in God; but here again I see how poor 
an argument thisis. The safest conclusion seems 
to be that the whole subject is beyond the scope 
of man’s intellect; but man can do his duty.” 


—We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock, 62 
Paternoster Row, London, the first three nutn- 
bers (January-March, 1883, of the Folk-Lore 
Journal, published by the Folk-Lore Society, 
and gratuitously distributed to its members, 
The form is very pretty, and the typography 
open and inviting, and the contents already 


iusure an aimple return to the subscribers. The 


The Nation. 
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leading contribution, not yet completed, is the 
Rev. James Sibree’s translation, with running 
commentary, of extracts from the Rev. Louis 
Dable’s ‘Specimens of Malagasy Folk-Lore,’ a 
work published on the island of Madagascar in 
Is77 in the native tongue. The samples here 
iven of Malagasy eloquence, imagination, 





poetry, and song. cannot fail to deepen the inte- 
rest just awakened by the political imbroglio with 
France. In the January pumber we remark 
Mr. H. C. Coote’s interpretation of the Roman 
practice of breaking up statuary for the founda 
tion of buildings. He regards it as a modified 
survival of the barbarous custom, observable 
among many peoples, of sacrificing a human 
being and burying the body in the foundations 
in order to give stability to the structure. He 
cites a number of corroborative illustrations; 
e. g., the Rumanians bury a rod or stick of the 
length of the unattainable victim. In tbe Feb- 
ruary nuwber Mr. James Britten reports some 
Ivish folk-tales, of which the second, “ The Miller 
aud the Cat,” 1s identical with a Norwegian 
story in Moe and Asbjornsen’s collections. In 
the March number, Mr. William George Black 
treats of “The Hare in Folk-Lore,” and is to be 
envied because he has evidently yet tc make the 
acquaintance of Br. Rabbit in ‘Uncle Remus.’ 


The death of the late Mr. Wordsworth, the 
last sonof William Wordsworth, is likely to have 
an indirect influence upon the reputation of the 
poet which will cause no little sensation in lite- 
rary circles. Soutbey once said that “ poets 
nearly always found their best advisers amoung 
their female friends,” and cited the instances 
of Wordsworth and his sister as a remark- 
able case in point; but it has never yet been 
realized to how great an extent the gentle lake 
poet was really indebted to his sister for his 
poetry. There were, however, in tbe possession 
of the Mr. Wordsworti who bas recently died a 
whole cabinet full of MS. letters; some from the 
hand of bis father himself, but the greater pro- 
portion of them written by the other members 
ot that little college of authors who did so much 
to dignify the name of literature at the begin- 
ning of this century—-Southey, Rogers, De 
Quincey, Lamb, Coleridge, aud Sir Walter Scott. 
The evidence of these letters, it is asserted, goes 
to prove incontestably that a great portion, per- 
haps the greater portion, of Wordsworth’s reputa- 
tion as a poet should be in justice transferred to 
bis sister Mary. She it was who, in tbe majority 
of instances, supplied the sentiment, and in 
many cases the diction also, of his poems ; 
and certainly from internal evidence alone it 
would be easy to find in the tenderness and 
softness of the Wordsworthian muse corrobcra- 
tive traces of a female band, while for external 
evidence these MSS. must be allowed an 
authority far superior to any other records, 
traditional or documentary, which bear upon 
the question, and before long the public will 
have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves of the validity of the case against the 
poet. The late Mr. Wordsworth was too jealous 
of his father’s reputation to publish these records, 
which could not fail to damage it; but the pre- 
sent Mr. Wordsworth is equally anxious that 
justice should be done to his grandaunt, even at 
risk of discrediting bis grandfather. Some 
time ago arrangements had been made by Mr. 
Gordon Wordsworth and another member of the 
family for the careful collation and annotation 
of the precious documents with a view to publi- 
cation, and now the work will probably be 
pushed on with energy. It will of necessity be 
some time before the entire mass is ready to be 
given to the world; but when the letters are pub- 
lished they will make a volume which can 
scarcely fail to occupy a notable place in the 


history of literature. Just as in astronomy astar 
has often been regarded for centuries as a single 
body until the evidence of a stronger telescope 
has shown it to be double, so *‘the poet Words- 
worth ” may henceforward be recognized to bea 
‘*twin-star™; and if England loses by the forth- 
coming disclusure balf a poet, sbe will gain a 
hew poctess 


-Apropos of Wordsworth and the Lake Dis- 
trict, we have before us a number of documents 
issued by the Derwentwater and Borrowdale 
ears that a slate-quarry 
the preliminary steps to 
obtain of Parliament the right to run a narrow- 


Defence Fund. It apy 
ing concern has taken 


gauge reulroad, chicily for mineral but also for 





passenger transportation, from Braithwaite, in 
Cumberland, about three miles from the outlet 
ot Derwentwater, to the top of Honister Pass. 
The route lies along the west shore of the lake, 
and then follows up the Derwent through the 
wild and beautiful Borrcowdale, and will involve 
extensive culting of the precipitous sides, as well 
as disturb the peace of the valley and seriously 
imperil those who drive along the adjacent steep 
highway. It is felt in England that this spot at 
least is sacred, both from its unmatched beauty 
and fro. its literary and historic associations. 
A committee has accordingly been formed to 
codperate with the Commons Preservation So- 
ciety in resisting the granting of acharter. The 
¢s at the bead are Tennyson, Brown 


uskin: and by way ol securing pecu 


three nan: 
ing, and R 
niary support in this country, also, an American 
member has been found in the person of Prof, 
George H. Paimer, of Harvard College, who, we 
presume, will receive and account for any con 
tributions to the fund that may be sent to him. 


—We talk much about the tuture of American 
literature and the prospects of American art. 
Here is a foreshadowing of the future of Amert- 
can architecture. “The Truaxes’ planing mills 
at Walkerton are turning out material for 
ready-made houses at a rapid rate,” says the 
London (Ont.) -ldvertiscr “ Orders for a whole 
row of houses can be filled in a few days, and it 
is not uncommon to see an entire street sent out 
onatrain. Next spring the enthusiastic house- 
builders expect to receive orders for entire vil- 
lages, after this style: *What is your lowest 
igure for tive stores, two wagon and two black 





smith shops, one Methodist and one Presbyterian 
church, twenty-five cottages, a town hall, anda 
lelivered July 1?°” It is easy to 
tire street,” each house exactly 





lock-up, to be 
imagine the *¢ 


like its neighbor, and the * whole village,” made, 





al 


of course, from one design. This is in Winni- 
peg, to be sure, but the Northwestera Lunter- 
man asks why a similar industry should not be 
establisned at Minneapolis, Duluth, or any other 
lumber point in the Northwest. If it is, 
European travellers will find more uniformity 
than ever in the land of equality. 

—There is at Hebron a mosque so venerated 
by the Mussulmans that only one European, the 
architect Pierotti, has ever been allowed to 
enter it. Beneath it is a tomb ascribed by very 
ancient tradition to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Of course no Christian now knows anything 
about it. But in 1119 Hebron was in the hands 
of Frankish monks, one of whom discovered a 
cave and obtained of Baldwin permission to 
make a searcb. After some days’ work, they 
found a passage about thirty-five feet long lead- 
ing to a circular hall wkich would hold forty 
persons, In the wail of this the canon Arnould 
discovered a stone which, though like the rest in 
form, was not cemented and could be moved. 
Tois let them (on the 25th of June; into a cham- 
ber with an earthy bottom in place of rock. 
Here, after two days’ search, they discovered 
the bones of Jacob. In an inner chamber which 
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was presently found were the bones of Abraham may reasonably hope soon to gain some positive and Thamm have been conducting with the usual 





and Isase. How they knew th evider of the dat f the ¢ t! Germa t | t r 
y thev kvew them to be the bones of the pa- exodus,” having ** found the very wa which more ago Profes viewed © ! r's 


triarchs, isnot said. Perhaps they bad no other theenslaved Hebrews worked Bible crit creat ‘ Moniteur at ¢ 


proof than the tradition of their burialin this) a mo! al turn of mind w ! t a rtain numt f “ 


place. Behind what they chose to regard asthe ver incuine } es wien that at bost=thet one ‘ 
tomb of Abrabam were a mass of bones and in- is, if the identifies nis f y « tit 1—M ately | \! 
scriptions, which they could not read The Navil has only found wa nw ht whates It w \ { 


relics, after being carried in processicn for the slaved Hebrews of t st f Exod ure editor of t 
veneration of the faithful, wereapparently restor- lated to have worked f rac t 
ed tothetombs, where they may still 


































and his companion, Eudes, wrote an METRE ; , Oettit 
their discoveries, and in the fifteen el a ee Dieakial "te we S ; ' t M 
copy was taken m a manuscript that has su pe: ~ and his su . ; 
ae ; : ; on the stores of \ t fer { 1 s 
x vived in a library which is not named in the a oes a cs a aaa oe , op id not: t 
4 count before us. M. Riant has received at rap pS inpraonaneen aR an a. a 
4 script of the manuscript and laid it before the cee ae ; a ‘ 
if AY mie des Inscriptions. It suggests t Pee Nee wat —. Te Nees a jag 
scholars a possible sour f 1 knowledge of «.. é é ; 
4 the early history of the country rhe bones of — ae ul iS A 
. the patriarchs might rest in peace if Yhe Acad a ae viral apt ; fo seat uly 
Fi my could only procure rubbings of those inserip- 20 95 io nla sacrucinmates i he } 
: tions ! sre, & aby t Ure] cl ‘ ss : 
: mificgation of an A | 
3 Reginald Stuart Poole, as Honorary Sect seen : : , ' t 
: tary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, published “42°? ig egg ane 
i in the Academy of Februar 1 March geneity — : 
: statements concerning the identification by the V4C* 44! : wine ? 
i Fund explorer, M. Naville, of the site: thor : ome , . : 
i eot thetwo ‘treasure citi more prope ly gsi rr , ; ee 
5 store cities,” built by the Israclites in Egypt ee eos ethedihs ™ 
5 for the Phareoh of the oppression (Ex, i. 11 Brees ; z j 
2 Pithom, the Patumos of Hercdotus, and Thum of 7 wee e i a ; ’ \ 
later Greek geographers, is explained by Egvp panD, SS SRRED OVEN i earn . a ‘ 
tol gists to signify abode (pa or pe) of Tum, the recogunt mn, of an int ; ; oan 
Egyptian divinity representing the settivg sun. 2 sdvducdendiva ; as 
The name was common to several cities, melud Wie BOS GreveRs 5 : 
ing An, or Heliopolis. The site of Pithom was The January number { t's N t 
sought, however, east of Heliopolis, inscriptions 1 ! is of ur t terest It t 
indicating the existence of a Pe-tum situated in gins with al ra} set ial \ 
the district of Tbuku, ‘‘at the entrance of the phy of Prof 
ust Ebers located it first at the western end © sicist, wi xplapation i t ( 
of tl Wady et-Tumi it, near Ut! now famous £ \ { s ] 
fell el Kebir, but subsequently vielded to rea il t 
ns adducea by Brugsch for locatmg it I ! they 
east, north of Ismailia; Thu bel identitied were nu s i 
by the latter I rvVp )) ist b the Bibl il Su eight | t . . 3 
coth, the place of the first encamy] t < in scient 
route of the exod M. Naville coniect 1 Febr g 
Pithom to have been situated between the places — addi: two m t t t " \ 
indicated by Brugsch and criginally by Ebers other works that w ; t ' t , 
and, fullowing the advice of M. Maspero, begar leath, t oa N 
his excavations at the mound called Tell el-Mas der Cometen,’ t Beitra ir deut at 
khuta, a few miles west of Ismailia. Thesite, schen J ! I +t ' . tt S 
with its thick enclosure of crude brick, seemed at s : ted toggads t 
first to reveal a fort raiber than atown, but a intended t 
statue of a priest was discovered bearing an in have late) t ( i ted t tea t 
scription which shows him to have been “the Jews, or J 
chief of the stcre houseofthetempleofTem([Tuin] Jews who bh: I i t t im Yet. as a ri 1 
of Tbeku (Thuku].” The explorer fi oa | 4 ( Ww : { t 
convincing evidence of the identity « | a \ \\ vers 
with the ‘store city” Pithom, and I ipa t ard fairness ft ; 1 
s ss 1 ’ ! “ ines i that bea ust 
rds \\ + . ¢ . a? ‘ 
i 4 \ i 4 i M l i > the | 
with i x ul t t Wi Praisew t 
cA | : ynd f i i ] Nizar d 
a : t shed f those preceeded it 
Rou rt) \ ectly attributa to u li revelation 
illiamium, indicating the distance of ** Ero”— even tit mat { t Lor ul 1 izrbt to man bv Christ. Of course, the pa! 
evidently the Hero of the Itinerary of Antoninus niy guess att : sequestratior But it pable ot ion , ) 
—from Clysma, orSuez. Hehadthus discovered 1s not surpris t ] 1 ’ Wort little f t! § sper 3 
that the store city of which the sacred or temp! eines | ibiy * Mi wicz's ‘] rdes been felt until 
name was Pe-tum, or Pitbom, and the civil polnis n \ m7 th’s iubensbe so little that th 
name Thuku, or Succoth, was the Herotpolis of  kenntniss i writ f Heine cupied with th 
the Greeks and Romans,a name which he pow 1 of |} : ‘ tid bave s 1 da rous endured for ei f 
asily traced to its Egyptian source: * Er t Sensitit } t , } al D mn the Redeemer, and are only beginning to be re 





7] e the transcription ¢ } ry " ' 5 : } ‘ ; P 
i @ would be the transcripuion of Ar{Ari or Aru], y i ol t ‘ 1 t is » lieved in our modern times. Itis true that ibe 
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which meaus the store house, and which is found nother ground: bat rmanv still bas ! author seeks to mect this by suggesting (pp. 4 
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é t , i } f 
on the statue of the priest.” Herodpolis, thus Index, for t Socialists at least Presently 70) an analogy between the development of tbe 
explained, simply signifies sf i Mr. Poole we meet with some remarks ona little contro- moral forces of Christianity and the slow evolu 
is delighted with this discovery, and thinks ** wi versy which Professors Schrar Macdouald tion of pbysical nature, and coucluding that 
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i) 


‘we may, therefore, fairly say that Christianity 
has merely begun its workings in the world, and 
many hundred centuries must pass away before 
it will show any important part of its true influ 
ence.” Not only 


tuted wholly an illogical and misleading one, 


is the comparison thus insti- 


but the conclusion would seem virtually to give 
up the question. Man cannot, of course, under 
take to set bounds to the plans and purposes of 
Divine Wisdom, but in a matter involving the 
whole welfare of the human race he has a right 
to doubt the soundness of a theory which thus 
coolly sets aside the fate of the countless millions 
of human beings who have suffered, and are to 
suffer, for the iack of these Christian influences ; 
and he may humbly suggest thatsuch atheory is 
hardly consistent with the idea of a divinely 
beneficent purpose in revelation and in the tre- 
mendous sacrifice of the Atonement. 

Moreover, the special pleading to which we 
the work by the 
manner in which the Church is treated as a 
apart 
‘‘One must not,” he says in the Preface, ‘ con- 
found with the Church.” Yet, 
what other exponent bad Christianity than the 
Chureh? The independent action of the laity 
in religious 


allude is shown throughout 


thing separate and from Christianity. 


Christianity 


matters is altogether modern—a 
thing unknown since the times when the techni- 
cal ‘‘ Church * ceased to mean the whole body of 
believers ; and at any period save our own, the 
outcome and result of Christianity is to be 
sought for in the Church, its conduct and its 
teachings. The moral condition of the laity has 
been but the effect of the efforts of the Church, 
and by that condition the Church and the re- 
ligion it professed, considered historically, must 
be judged. Under Mr. 


ever, he considers himself justified in attributing 


Brace’s system, how- 
to Christianity everything which he finds credita- 
ble in human development, and to the Church 
everything discreditable. Certain humble and 
unknown persons, filled with the principles of 
the new faith, are assumed (p. 3) to have influ 
enced for good the currents of thought and 
Granting 
these premises, and admitting the distinction 


legislation in spite of the Church. 


thus drawn between the great body of believers 
and their authorized exponent, the object of the 
book proves itself ; but this is surely not a scien- 
tific mode of treating a most complicated and 
ditticult subject. The fact remains that the 
Ages of Faith were precisely the ages in which, 
as Mr. the humanizing 
precepts of the Gospel received the scantiest 


Brace himself shows, 
observance. The Renaissance, which hrought 
about the Reformation, was in many respects a 
Pagan revival, and yet almost everything which 
has been gained for practical Christianity has 
gained, too, in many 
cases, in spite of the earnest opposition of de- 


been gained since then 


voted and single-hearted professors of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In truth, the mutual interaction of man and 
itis religion is a much more complex subject 
than Mr. Brace seems to imagine. The factors 
which contribute to our modern civilization are 
numerous—-some of them plainly visible, and 
others eluding analysis and only to be conjec- 
tured from their results. It is difficult for the 
to explain the sudden development of 
humanizing influences which has occurred with- 
in the last one hundred and fifty years ; cer- 
tainly the short and simple solution so confi- 


wisest 


dently advanced by Mr. Brace cannot be ac- 
cepted by any one who has thought upon the 
subject. Influences which had lain almost dor- 
mant for more than seventeen centuries cannot 
be assumed to have suddenly sprung to life and 
to have wrought, within a time so comparatively 
short, changes so beneficial and promising so 
much in the future. 
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No thinker, whether he be a believer or not, 
will underrate the power of religion on man ; 
but no one who has made a dispassionate survey 
of the great religions of the world can fail to see 
how much religion is modified by race and time 
and apparent accident. 
have many features in common—features which 
are among their best—yet how different have 
they been in their development and how varied 
in their results! The Christianity of America 
is not that of Russia, nor the Buddhism of Tibet 
that of Ceylon; and all have wandered far in 
practice from the precepts of their founders. 
Those founders taught essentially the same doc- 
trines of humanity—so nearly alike that Mr. 
Brace is tempted (p. 451) to regard Buddha as 
divinely inspired—but perhaps neither Sakya- 
muni nor Christ would recognize their followers 
of to-day. Dogmatic Christianity, especially, 
has two features which have militated greatly 
against human progress and the development of 
the true Christian spirit : the theory of the ori- 
gin of evil and the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion. The one makes God responsible for all 
suffering, and thus renders the effort to relieve 
it, rigidly speaking, an opposition to God him- 
self—and, however shocking this may seem 
when nakedly put, it has repeatedly been urged 
by the orthodox conservative against audacious 
innovation ; the other renders persecution a re- 
ligious duty, and thus justifies the Crusades, the 
Inquisition, and the suppression of the freedom 
of thought. Even the horrors of the African 
slave-trade found in this their apology (pp. 565, 
566), and the wild rhetoric of Victor Hugo’s 
‘* Torquemada ” has its foundation in historical 
fact. The watchword of irreverent Voltairism 
— Kerasez Vinfame—was not wholly without ap- 
parent justification. 

Mr. Brace realizes the elevated conceptions of 
some of the great teachers who preceded Christ, 
though he fails to do justice to the rabbis of the 
school of Hillel, who formulated much that we 
are disposed to claim as distinctively Christian ; 
and he takes no notice of Zoroaster, who found- 
ed what is perhaps the most practical body of 
religious teaching of which man has had the 
benefit. Had he studied the religious books of 
Mazdeism, he would probably have modified 
some of his remarks, such as those relating to 
cruelty to animals and to the prevention of epi- 
demics; and he might have recognized, from the 
robust avoidance of all asceticism in Mazdeism, 
that perhaps the Gospel is not quite so free from 
responsibility for the ascetic vagaries of Chris- 
tian practice as he assumes it to be, seeing that 
Christ makes it the duty of the believer to sun- 
der all human ties and devote himself to the 
care of his own salvation. 

Throwing the last century out of considera- 
tion, a Parsi might have little difficulty in draw- 
ing a comparison between his own faith and 
Christianity not very flattering to the latter. 
In the dualistic theory of Zoroaster, every wor- 
shipper of Hormazd was bound to aid him in his 
conflict with Ahriman by good thoughts, good 
words, and good works. By restraining his own 
passions he was striking a blow at Ahriman ; 
by cultivating truth, honor, justice, charity, 
love, in himself, he was expelling the Daevas, or 
demons, and welcoming the Yazata, or angel, 
who was perpetually on the watch to assist him. 
‘‘If, perhaps, I must give up my body for the 
sake of my soul, I give it with contentment,” 
formed part of the regular confession of faith, 
even at a time when Mazdeism had become cor- 
rupted with fatalism. But all this was not 


merely a subjective and ascetic theory. The 
evil in nature as well as in man was the work of 
Abriman, and thus to contribute to its diminu- 
tion was the highest and most sacred duty, not 
only by charity to the indigent, by feeding the 


All the great religions 


hungry, and clothing the naked, but by cheer- 
fulness, by thrift, by well-directed and sagacious 
industry, to promote the well-being of society at 
large. One of the most noted of the Zoroastrian 
hymns says: ‘‘We give the kingdom to Ahura 
{Hormazd] when we afford succor to the poor” : 
and this charity toward the good creation of 
Hormazd was not confined to man, but extended 
to the brutes serviceable to man. A legend re- 
lates that Zoroaster, in one of his conferences 
with Ahura, saw a man plunged in hell except 


| as to the right foot, and was told that he was a 


king who had reigned over thirty-three cities, 
and who had been guilty of cruelty and injus- 


| tice, but who once, on seeing by the wayside a 
| sheep tethered out of reach of its food, had 





pushed with this foot the fodder up to the ani- 
mal, Useful labor, in the Zoroastrian theory, 
is not a curse inflicted on man as a punishment 
for ancestral transgression, but a religious duty, 
to be performed with contented cheerfulness 
as man’s share in the supreme universal task of 
rescuing the world from the grasp of Ahriman ; 
while idleness is a sin leading inevitably to hell. 

When the Dinkard enunciates the law of the 


| good religion on the duties of kings and rulers, 
| it says nothing as to the building of temples or 


the maintenance of priest and ritual, but it en 
larges upon the religious obligation of removing 
as far as possible from among men misery, want, 
hardships, filth, and pestilence. While through- 
out Christendom hungry priests preached the 
profitable doctrine that largess to the Church 
would purchase absolution for a life spent in ra- 
pine, the Pazend text sternly warned off all such 
polluted gifts by attributing the merit of charity 


| bestowed from wrongfully-acquired wealth not 


to the donor himself, but to those from whom 
he had plundered it. While Constantine was 
laboring at Nicwa to reconcile the subtle dog- 
matic quarrels of Arius and Athanasius, the 
humble mobed was telling the magnificent Sassa 
nid monarch that the first duty of a king is to 
see that husbandmen have bullocks and other 
things needful for the cultivation of the earth : 
that artisans have implements requisite to their 
handicrafts ; and that women and children, the 
aged and the defenceless, receive due protection: 
‘*The light to crush misery of this description is 
the light of religion.” While the churches of 
Rome and Alexandria and Constantinople were 
hastening the fall of a worn-out civilization by 
eagerly disputing every fragment of wealth and 
power that they could win from its fears or its 
weakness, and while hordes of squalid monks in 
the Nitrian desert were leading lives of abject 
and self-inflicted wretchedness as the most eflfi- 
cient means of propitiating a benignant Saviour, 
the Mazdean priest was preaching that the reli- 
gious duty of princes was to erect hospitals in 


| all cities, to provide them with skilled pbysi- 


| cians and all remedial appliances, and to order 


investigations into the best means of cure. 
While the self-abnegation taught by Jesus was 
developed into a system which proclaimed idle- 
ness and beggary to be sacred virtues, the Maz- 
dean law-giver was true to his doctrine of the 
duty of self-supporting labor, and bitterly re 
proached the professional mendicant —‘‘ Always 
thou standest there, going to the doors of others 
to beg for food!”—though he held also that 
‘*Poverty which is through honesty is better 
than wealth which is from the treasure of 
others.” While Christian teachers for ages ima- 
gined that they magnified the power of an all- 
wise and beneficent God by proclaiming that 
war and famine were the direct results of his 
volition, that the plague and typhoid were 
his creatures, whose blows should be endured 
with pious submission, and that to invite disease 
by squalor and filth was the highest Christian 
perfection, Mazdean Dualism has taught for 
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more than fifteen hundred years that ‘‘ measures 
of all kinds should be taken in cities whereby 
the city may flourish and be industrious, and 
famine and misery and want may be annihi 
lated ; also, fire, water, and the earth should 
be kept fragrant, and the air should be kept 
pure from all noxious substances and matter 
liable to decay, so that owing to them man may 
not suffer from disease and pestilence.” While, 
in the outraged name of a suffering Redeemer, 
outward conformity with transcendental dog- 
mas was pitilessly enforced with sword and dun- 
geon and axe and faggot, the Guebre held that 
his religion was weakened by those who pro- 
fessed it with their lips but did not aid it with 
their good works; and he welcomed as his ally 
in the struggle with the powers of evil the man 
whose words condemned his faith, but whose 
deeds were just and pure. While vicegerents 
of Christ openly taught the world that faith 
and oaths pledged to heretics and excommuni- 
cates were not to be observed, even the Magi of 
a corrupted Mazdeism declared that a promise 
was to be sacredly kept, whether given to the 
believer or to the infidel, and that its infraction 
would bring distress upon a whole district. 

It is true that enmity to Ahriman logically 
included enmity to those who, in not worship- 
ping Hormazd, might be classed as Daevay- 
asnians, or Devil-worshippers, but this did not 
express itself in the fierce brutality of the Cru- 
sades or of the Dragonnades. While theology 
explained that the false religions of the world 
were the work of Abriman, a kindly charity 
stepped in to relieve their followers of moral re 
sponsibility, because 
much, and considers it good, which his teaching 
in religion has included, and particularly that 
religion the purest which exists with his govern 
ment”; and while the unbeliever is not admitted 
to Garothman, or the highest heaven where 
Abura dwells, there are three lower abodes of 
bliss andsplendor which are open to the righteous 
of all creeds, 

Between the principles of one faith and the 
practice of another it is easy to establish one 
sided comparisons such as this, and it would be 
profitless were there not something to be gained 
by merely showing how easily they can be 
made, and how much there is in other religions 
worthy of respect and imitation. The true 
Christian is he who can recognize not only the 
common brotherhood of man, but the common 
impulse which has led men of all races and in 
all ages to elevate the moral and material stan- 
dards of their fellow-men. In this sense, all the 
great religions are at one, however much hu- 


‘every one believes that 


man passion and folly have degraded them 

from their purpose. As the wise Sheikh Baha- 

ud-din Muhammed Amali says 

‘In the kAbah and the fire-temple the perfect saint per 
formed his rounds 

And found no trace of any existence save that of God 

As the splendor of the Almighty sheds its rays in every 

aloes thes either at the door of the kaébah or the 

portals of the temple!” 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Brace without 
acknowledging how much there is to inspirit in 
the hopefulness with which he looks forward to 
the eventual triumph of Christian principles 
throughout the whole organization of human 
society. He regards the wonderfully rapid pro- 
gress of the last hundred years as merely the 
beginning of what is to lead to the final condi- 
tion of mankind, when men sball regard each 
other as brothers, when wars shall be no more, 
and when sin, and crime, and poverty, and all 
preventable ills shall be removed, in so far as it 
can be accomplished by a regenerated and puri- 
fied human pature. The tendency of his work 
throughout is wholly good, and it is largely cal- 
culated to aid in the result to which he aspires, 
by showing how much has been already accom- 


The 
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plished, and the directions in which further pro 
gress can most readily be made. 


CLOUGH 
Arthur Hugh Clough: a Monograph. By 

Samuel Waddington. London: Geo, Bell & 

Sons, 1883. Small Svo, pp. x.-353. 

THE intention of Mr. Waddington’s study of 
Clough’s life and poems is better than its execu- 
tion. Itshows abundant good-will and a com 
petent knowledge of external facts, but it lacks 
keenness of critical insight and fails alike in 
vigor and in delicacy of touch. It may be com 
mended to readers not yet familiar with the 
poet as a compendious and easy introduction to 
the knowledge of what he was and what he did, 
and of the esteem in which he was held by his 
contemporaries, It is interesting as an indica- 
tion of the ripening judgment of the later gene 
ration concerning Clough’s position in the galaxy 
of English poets, and the character of his work 
as representative of the deeper intelle tual and 
moral tendencies of his time. 

The great change—a change unparalleled in 
its rapidity and extent—in the beliefs of thougl 
ful men in respect to life and the world whi 
has been wrought in the last twenty-five years, 
has had the effect of making C1 








ugh’s poetry 
seem more truly contemporaneous with the 
present than with his own generatior He 
was a forerunner; he felt the breath of the 
new morning, he delivered with surprising ex 
actness ‘“‘the earliest messages of light.” and 
he died before the day had fully broken. It 
is natural that the work of such a poet should 
receive during his life but scanty recogni 
tion and meet with but imperfect recognition 
from the general reader. In giving clear ex 
pression to his own convictions, he shocked 
deeply - rooted pre judices and pre possessions, 
He made many readers uncomfortable by the 
distinct utterance of thoughts which they had 
partially admitted, but which they desired to 
quell, of emotions which they had experienced, 
but from the acknowledgment of which they 
shrank. It was easy tocharge him with scep 
ticism, with inconclusive and unfruitful 

with dangerous questioning : and these charges 
had effect upon bis repute. But, as the vears 
have gone on, such scepticism as his has becom 
the mood of many of the most serious minds, 
such doubts as his have proved to be fruitful of 
wise inquiry, and such questionings bave under 
mined many of the old supports of error. The 
term ‘‘agnostic "had not then been invented 


but Clough was an agnostic in the true sense 





So long ago as 1847, he wrote: "Until I know, 
I will wait; and if I am not born with the wer 
to discover, I will do what I can with what 
knowledge Thave, . . . and neither tend 
to know, nor, without knowing, pretend to em 
brace.” And about the same time, it 


review of Francis Newman's b 





Soul,’ he said: * Let be pri 
please, to preserve the . and let them, as 
oo 


is their office, magnify their 
all. But 


the unknown: nor shall it 





ere shall also be pri 
} 


doctrine, familiar enough in our own 
days, bad a strange sound thirty five years ago ; 
and to announce and maintain it required a sin- 
cerity and a courage of rare quality. The posi- 
tion assumed by Clough was not reached with 
out a struggle, the severity of which told on his 
later years. It involved the sacrifice of what 
are called his prospects in life, the cooling of the 
regard of friends, the interruption of many 
sympathies. Clough was strong enough to en- 
dure all manfully, without complaint, but not 
without suffering. His natural reserve was, per- 





haps, increased, but his temper did not lose its 
sweetness, and the serenity of his spirit was un 
disturbed. 

His moral position is displayed in his poems 


Phe sincerity of nature manifest in the forma 











tion of his opinions is one of the main qualities 
of his greatness as a poet It gave clear 
ness not miy ft . itward per ptions und 
observation of nduct, but even more to his 
imaginative Visio His poetry is essentially 
poetry of conduct ; so far as it is reflective, it is 
with the reflection of a student of human ufe 
and characte! The beauty and fidelity of bis 
sketches from natu The 1 bite fbisd 
scriptions in the ‘‘Amours de Voyage,” show 
his tine eve for scenerv and the aspects of 
things ; but the scenery of t i rnds or of 
the Roman Campagna ts vy the backgr | 
or stage for the ext t { haracte and 
wtior iol nature w sown Words 

ilr in itself ‘ “ & 
He cannot w lraw | self f thre 

firven and women H ast \ in 
sopbical poet, t he is not so in the sense of 
dealing with abstract spe ath and philos 
phical opinions ; it is with the metaphysics of 
the spiritual, not of ¢ ‘ i vy that 
he is cer! i wit t int t { 
and not “ tl erplex sof practica 
action, Ww t Vsteries x Lami ey 

Mr. Ward, in his ge allvia ativ rit 
Cis! { 4 ’ Ss Ih s his ‘Select fr 
the Eng h | ts his it \“ t .} 
prevailing i thre that res their 
moral effect in most Ses But t t : 
the verv ess ft rw Vhie ke n 
s alled is t ey t Liike { the sincerity 
and the sensitiveness of the poet If there be in 
Claude, the he f tt Amours de Vovage 
something H et hke weakness,” it 1 

] ed by dra it Sistene ( le ts the 
tv f tl j ate. tros} \ eserved, 
wa ‘ is it eS, 1 { ] st ny 
anid st ed ft { 
of t tat sand of t 

erier Linto a pos 1 of 1 
perplexity in wl a rude 

tthe Knot of diff v—a | 

i aAracts Ke aude’s would have seemed 
bu rt al solut rt moral effect is 
surely not injured by the story's lacking the end 
Which would content the average reader of 
a iil 

If we look at the poems in which Clough 


iirectly reveals himself, and not indirectly 
i 


t ugh dramatic personations, such indecision 


as we find in them is but the noble hesitancy in 


+ 


There is nothing in them of the weakness and 
melancholy of Hamlet, and no want of moral 
decisiveness 

Tis better to have fought and lost, 

Than never to have fought at ali,” 
isthe sum of their teaching. Clough was, indeed, 
an idealist, and the irony of the ideal and moral 
life was present to his imagination even more 
strongly than that of the practical life. The con 
trast between intention and performance, the 
conflict between inclination and duty, the mis- 
takes in choice, the competition of motives—all 
this he recognized, and in giving such expres- 
sion to this side of human experience as no other 
poet has given he exposed himself to the misin 
terpretation of the trivial or the merely formal 
critic. ‘*‘ The Latest Decalogue,” the poem be- 
ginning 

‘ Fach for himself is still the rule,” 


the lyric in Dipsychus, scarcely to be matched 
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in pregnancy of wit or excellence of form, that 
begins 
‘ There ts no God,’ the wicke 
‘And truly it’s a blessing; 
For what he might have done 
It's better only guessing’ 


d saith, 


with us 


these, and other poems of a similar vein, lose 


nothing of positive significance by the lightness 
of their touch, and the 
out Clough does 


readers, he not lay 


absence of a drawn- 
not 


down 


moral. preach to his 
the law, he 
doubt 


simple thing 


does 


does not assume where 
legitimately exist; truth is no 

to him—it is diflicult to find, it is complex and 
multiplex, and he bids the seekers for it con- 


faith within 


certainty may 


sider carefully the grounds of the 
them : 

‘Old things need not be therefore true,’ 

O brother men, nor yet the new 

Ah! still awhile the old thought ‘retain, 

And yet consider it again!” 
Is this ‘‘an indecision that injures the moral 
effect of his poems” ? 

Clough had no worldly aims which could set 
him at stnfe and this total 
sence of secondary motives gives worth to the 
form no less than to the 
He never wrote for the mere sake of writing 
acceptable poetry ; never tried after false effects ; 
and bad no sympathy whatsoever for the doc- 
trine of art for art’s sake. His art is the expres- 
sion of what substantial in his 
With large and quick sympathies, with 


with himself, ab- 


substance of his verse, 


nature, 
keen 


was 


and tender insight, with delicate and strong 
sensibilities, with a sincerity of vision, whether 


applied to himself or to the world outside, un- 
dimmed by mists of passion or prejudice, with 
imagination of a Shaksperian range and depth, 
and with his powers disciplined by the best 
culture that his age could give them, Clough 
expressed as no other poet bas done the spi- 
ritual tendencies of his time; and the increas- 
ing band of lovers of his work may rest assured 
that posterity will confirm their judgment of its 
interest and its excellence. 
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Tue first work on our list is one of great research 
and learning, as well as originality. It differs 
from previous works covering the same field in 
proceeding upon a fundamentally new classifica- 
tion. Mr. Waples divides proceedings in rem 
into three kinds : things 
guilty, proceedings against things hostile, and 
things indebted. Things 
fiction of law, 
by them, in 
contravention of some law having the forfeiture 
of such misused things as its sanction” (e. g., in 
the Roman law, the noxal action ; in modern 
law, cases of goods and vessels liable to confisca- 


proceedings agaivst 


proceedings against 
belong to the first 
‘* when some act is done in, 


class, by 
with, or 
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tion fur violation of the marine or navigation 


laws); to the second, when they are enemy’s 
property in time of war; to the third, ** when, by 
operation of law, they become liable for the pay- 
ment of asum of money, and may be proceeded 
against without personal citation of the owner 
bottomry, respondentia, 
salvage, and otber liens). Of this classification, 
in an introduction contribut- 
ed to the book by him : 


as the debtor” (e. ¢., 


Judge Cooley says, 


** At first, it may strike the mind that this ar- 
rangement is rather fanciful than substantial ; 
but this is far from being the case, It has been 
made as the result ot a careful consideration of 
the whole subject, and because, in the nature of 
things, it isneedtul and scientific. . . . Great 
labor has been carefully and conscientiously ex- 
pended upon this work, and the illustrative cases 
have been patiently examined and _ studied. 
Where they bave not been found satisfactory, 
the autbor has criticised freely ; but the reader 
will not fail to perceive that the criticism is the 
result of conviction, and is not hasty or captious, 
As the autbor bears for himself the exclusive 
responsibility for his criticisms, another may be 
at liberty to say for him that the learning ex- 
hibited in these pages, and the familiarity with 
the general subject which 1s every where obvious, 
justly entitle him to express freely his mature 
convictions.” 

This is high praise, but not at all too high. 
Mr. Waples’s book is a contribution to legal 
literature of great value, and will be found, 
both by practising lawyers and the courts, of 
the greatest possible use. Historically, we may 
quarrel with him for insisting that proceedings 
in rem are the outgrowth of a legal fiction. The 
idea of the guilt of things is a primitive legal or 
moral conception, long antedating the age of 
development at which legal fictions appear. 
We do not know, however, that for the practical 
purposes of a legal text-book this misconception 
makes much difference. 

Mr. Soule’s manual is an invaluable book of 
reference for lawyers. The work comprehends 
a list of American reports, digests, and statutes, 
with brief and valuable notes in regard to edi- 
tions and peculiarities; lists of the English, Irish, 
Scotcb, and British colonial reports, with notes; 
an index of authors, etc., which serves ** both as 
an index to the proper names in the first two 
parts, and as an original list of short titles of the 
principal law journals and of the elementary 
works now in use and often cited”; an index of 
subjects, and an index of abbreviations. Mr. 
Soule has been at work upon the book for many 
years, and his task—a gigantic one—has been 
performed with care, discretion, and accuracy. 
We can cordially recommend it to the profes- 
sion ; the information it gives can be got no- 
where else. 

Mr. Phillips, in his preface, is fortunate in 
being able to make the announcement (unusual 
in the case of a law-book) that, in the nume- 
rous references to his book made by courts of 
last resort, ‘tin no one instance has any proposi- 
tion announced by the author been contested.” 
Tbe author bas in this second edition made im- 
portant additions to the work, increasing its 
bulk about a fifth. The success with which Mr. 
Phillips has met is due in great part to his re- 
fusal to fall into the custom of making a treatise 
amere digest of decisions, getting together as 
many citations as possible, without discussion or 
exposition. The ‘‘true system of law-writing 
for practitioners,” Mr. Phillips very justly said, 
in his first edition, ‘indicates a less extensive 
scope of subject to be treated, and the incorpo- 
ration of all that is of value to be found in the 
reports applicable thereto.” This is the system 
which he has adopted. The number of cases 
cited is not very great, as such books go, but the 
reader has a comfortable feeling that they 
are cited sufficiently and correctly, and in such 
a way that the reader can learn from them what 
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the law is. The subject of mechanics’ liens is a 
difficult one, owing to the fact that, so far as 
real estate is concerned (gnd this is by far the 
more important part of it), it is entirely of statu- 
tory origin, and consequently the discussion of 
the cases involves a continual reference to sta- 
tutes. Mr. Phillips's rule, to cite the exact lan- 
guage of the legislature ‘** whenever the decision 
is founded, not on the general principles of law, 
but on the words of a particular statute,” is the 
only true one. 

The forty-first volume of 


sions’ 


‘American Deci- 
cases from seventeen different 
series of reports belonging to the years 1844 and 
1845, The very competent editor, Mr. Free- 
man, has, as usual, enriched it with a great deal 
of annotation, including long notes on Perils of 
the Seas, Acknowledgment of Deeds, and Regu- 
lations of Railroad Compavies, which the prac- 
titioner will find of value. 

Mr. Pomeroy’s treatise on municipal law bas 
established its claim to recognition among law- 
yers and teachers of and it has many 
merits which no other work of its kind possesses. 
Mr. Pomeroy’s style is a model of clearness, and 
his familiarity with the best Continental and 
English works in his own field makes him spe- 
cially well qualified to treat of the general prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. The appearance of bis 
second edition ought to be of special interest in 
this State just now, because of what it contains 
on the subject of codification. While Mr. Pome- 
roy isa believer in the possibility of codifica- 
tion, he seems to have a poor opinion of the code 
adopted by California (where he is engaged in 
teaching law), which is substantially the same 
as the civil code that has been so long before the 
Legisluture of this State; and his acquaintance 
with the practical working of the code in Cali- 
fornia leads bim to say 


contains 


law, 


‘*It is perhaps inevitable that the system of 
coditying the private civil jurisprudence—the 
common law and equity—shall finally prevail in 
this country and in England. One fact, how- 


ever, is true, if any certain conclusion can be 
drawn from both reasoning and experience. 


The benefits which are claimed tor the system 
ot codification avowedly belong only to a com- 
plete code—a code which shall embody the entire 
existing civil jurisprudence of the State, abso- 
lutely all of the legal rules which are recognized 
as operative, whether origina'ly created by sta- 
tute or by judicial decision. Such a code should 
cover the whole domain of civil jurisprudence, 
so that courts should find in it the source of all 
their decisions, and should never be obliged to 
go behind it and borrow a rule from the pre- 
existing common law or equity. Austin, who is 
the leading advocate of codification among the 
English jurists, bases all his reasoning upon such 
a complete and exhaustive code; but, while hold- 
ing it up asan ideal, he fully admits the great dif- 
ficulty of framing a code which shall at all fulfil 
the conception and produce its anticipated bene- 
fits. Itseems tome that reasoning and expe- 
rience alike show that a mere partial civil code 
—a code which only professes to contain elemen- 
tary definitions, the most general doctrines, and 
a few special rules, leaving the great mass of 
practical rules and doctrines still existing as a 
part of the common law and equity by its side— 
is only an additional source ot uncertainty and 
confusion introduced into the jurisprudence of a 
State.” 


To those who know what the proposed code is, 
this is as weighty an opinion against it as has 
been pronounced in any quarter. 


‘aladin and Saracen: Stories from Ariosto, 
By H. C. Hallway-Calthrop, London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 1 vol., 8vo. 
ARIOSTO soars supreme among the Italian epic 
poets of the Renaissance ; and their name is le- 
gion. He was among the first to break loose 
from the servile following of the Classics, and 
compose the most wonderful romantic epic 
known to literature, the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ 


Taking his subject from the Carolingian Cycle 
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which had been introduced into Italy by the 
improvisatori and street story-tellers and two 
or three writers of eminence, Pulci, Bojardos 
and others, be carried it to perfec tion in order to 
of 


These compositions, how 


amuse the semi-feudal “!adies and chevaliers ” 
the Court of Ferrara 
ever, were of foreign derivation, and never took 
a serious hold on the people, except as pastime 
But, though taking the subject-matter from the 
Frankish legends, and recasting it to suit the 
tastes of the Italian courts, Ariosto superadded 
all the imagery, wit, satire, and irony of 
wonderful poetical genius. 
Ariosto, however, was an artist 


his 


a great artist 
—but without any strong feelings eitber of pa 
he gave full play 
to all his poetical fancies, elaborated them in 


triotism, morality, or religion ; 
torm, diction, and style, but aimed only at an 
artistic effect, in which his power was marvellous 
Like Shakespere, who from the crude novels of 
Boeeaccio, Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, Bandello, 
Da Porto, took the plots of some of his inimita- 
ble plays, Ariosto did not create, but, continuing 
the story hegun by Bojardo, and collecting all 
the most extravagant stories of knight-errantry, 
erected a truly extraordinary monument of Ro 
mantic art. the 
poem, beyond that of entertaining his readers, 


There is no aim whatever in 





except the glorification of the Estense family, in 
whose service he was as Court poet. The great 
merit of Ariosto, in neither the 
originality nor the scope of his poem, but the 
wonderful artistic treatment of the 
In this he is an 

vivants, shifting one 


therefore, is 


innumerable 
episodes. exhibitor = of 
tableaux after an 
other, without much connection among them, 
but invariably presenting to the delighted au- 
dience and events. All the 
heroic and supernatural tales of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins are brought out as upon a stage 


like 


scene 


new surprising 


irradiated by the electric light of his poetical 
genius, in episode after episode, beginning with 
the fair Bradamante seeking her lover, Roger, in 
the enchanted castle of Atlas, all he found 
alive and restored to her by Prince Leo—which 
is the only connected link of this unconnected 
story. But the thousand and one episodes that 
Intervene bet ween these two events are so many 
pictures worthy of the best masters of the Re- 


1s 


naissance, from whom Ariosto derived his high 
est inspiration. Like them, he is thoroughly fin 
ished even in the minutest 
flaw to criticise either 


details, leaving no 
in his language, stvle, 
or Versification ; and the delineation of his charac- 
ters is so perfect that we recognize them the mo- 
ment they appear on the scene, even when not 
named. In the versification, above 


he is 


all, 
called the magician, for in the purity of his vo 
cabulary, the structure of his periods, the har 
mony and melody of his verses, which fl like 
a limpid, running stream, he surpasses every 
author of that age, with the exception of Tasso. 
But this was not attained witt ] 


Ww 


ut enorm 
bor, for he spent ten years in composing his 
poem, and sixteen more in polishing it 

In the work before 
apologizes for the title, 
because of the changes which he has introduces 
their details, 


us, the author 


‘Stories from 





But we objectto the title entire 

for the stories were not Ariosto’s, but common pr 
perty, to be found in all the vast romance litera 
ture of that period. I 


Mes 1D 


In narrating these st 





prose, and for the use of young people, the au 
thor has merely retained Ariosto’s chronological 
order ; but what made the poem one of t! it. 
est epics of the Italian muse—form, imagery. } 
mor, wit, satire, passions—are all gone, leaving 
only the bare nursery tales, which existed before 
Ariosto invested them with the halo of poetry 
We must acknowledge, nevertheless, that as 


Charles and Mary Lamb made charming readit 


for young people out of the plays of Shakspere, 


‘The 


so Mr. Hallway-Calthrop has su 


with these tales of mediaval chivalry Phe lan 


Nation. 


guage and stvle are chaste, the st 
ingly told, and puritied of all original 
gt Young 


him for having thus opened the way to a better 


sSNleSs people should be thank 





appreciation in their mature age of the fa 
poets of the Renaissance 
ky yl r I ; ’ "% f th I ; ( ; 
By Tho rgeant Perry Harper & B 
1SS3 
WHILE we may consider English literat 
as a whole, to be an original and itinu 
tellectual development, vet ati t ‘ r at 
least at no time since the Norman ( t \ 


it been altogether self-determined 

here allude to the occasional influences 
neighbors, to transient and su i ! 
tions of form or color, but to the notable fa 
that at each of its great productive yx . 
foreign influence bas been visibly d 


Thus the literature f the thirt 


teenth centuries took i rauy 
and tincture from the N Kr 1 
Elizabethan and Jacobear erat 
French and Spanish ; that of the Restorat 


the French of the gra 


of the Revolution and the eight th cent 
from the Latin 

With regard to son f these t t 
so easy to decide how far the preference w 
determined by internal, and how far by exte \ 
causes At the Restoration, f i } 
reaction in favor of the | ‘ Stua i 
peculiar relations of tl king and rt t 
France, were of themselves power 
pants : while, on the ther hand ist at 
time French literature had reached w t w 
admitted to be its culmination of elegar i} 
splendor. But in the case f the literat 


the eighteenth century, we have 1 : 
ences to balance ; and the extraord 
nation of Latin could only have beet 
ternal circumstances—to something in the Lat 
modes of thought and express t was p 
harly in har ny with t t s and 
ings of the time 

It was an age of moderat and of 
mise. rt t wW ft t v S 
asm of tl Lava Sa t Ss t s 
of the Puritans, had t s tha 
the highest wis eX \ N 
body felt a Vv pass t - 








Hizh-Duteh Georges enc fale? - 
them, under the Cons t t B 
safe \ reasonal s s 
highest goal of the truest pat: s \ 
same S$} t ~t exped \ s " 
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vis of TP 
. Ss, t IN te 

at lite has uN Se ed by Mr 
I rea ix sa ‘ 
probably ive been t ght “ j pr 
_ y had these sms not been inally 
Genivered ! n of public lectures, demand 


ing li v and iried strat rather tha 
close a \ “ ! led g ilizat 
He ske ashight but a ible mani 
th hara f . t preceding ag 
s vs ft i t and t 
wea i } ep 
by i wh great 
1 part t 1 ! f 
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" t kind 1M ul duty 
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; t | t ties for se« Ww t is 

Hi xt l experiences are 

= i ira 1S} indt periorman 
i eWspape rres} ( il Wnony the 
ost natural and interesti of the story The 
v1 sof the thinnest, is supplied by 
iris rpora whose bi 1@ 1S given with 
til ome ] netics some of the loathsome 
i f war are dwelt on with a minuteness 
“ S ssary, and most of the descrip 
t gives a much better idea of the general ap 
reara ‘ f army life a seen by a -pectator 


than of the real experiences of the rank and file 


The book hardly deals at all with strategy or tac 


ties, and needs, for its full en 
able symp: th the life 


The illustrations 


joyment, consider 
ithv w it describ 


are numerous, and much 


Drawn in a light, sketchy 
style, they are generally 


above the ordinary 


very true to nature, 
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and show plainly that the artist copied them 
from the life instead of trusting to his imagina- 


tion. Together with the good paper and type, 
they make the book a handsome and attractive 
one. 


Being Specimens of the Latin 
Literature from the Earliest 


Latin Selections: 
Language and 


Times to the End of the Classical Period. By 
Edmund H. Smith, Professor in Hobart Col- 
lege. Boston: John Allyn. 1883. 12mo, pp. 
410, 


Pror. SmMitH has provided a volume which will 
be of great service in teaching the Latin lan- 
guage and Roman literature, both of which find 
abundant illustrations, chronologically ar- 
ranged. It begins with the Song of the Arval 
Brothers, and ends with a passage from Apu- 
For instruction in the language, this will 
for literature, it ought to be con- 
tinued, so as to include Claudian, Ausonius, and 
Boethius. The selections are made with good 
judgment and taste, and for the purposes above 
mentioned will serve sufficiently well. If, how- 
ever, the book is to be used as a text-book for 
translation, think them 
much of the type of ‘‘elegant extracts.” Here, 
for instance, are forty-seven passages from 
Cicero, and five from Sallust ; a single extract 
from Sallust of the length of all these taken to- 
gether would be as good for the purpose of in- 


here 


leius. 
do very well ; 


we too scrappy, too 


struction in the language and literature, while 
we feel sure boys would read it with much 


The passages are taken from 


Holt & Co. 


greater interest. 


Henry 
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The fi pic of Kings. 
Stories Retold from Firdusi. By Helen Zim- 


mern. With a Prefatory Poem by Edmund 
W. Gosse. 12mo, 22 50 


“The book is charming from beginning to end. A 
notable addition to the libraries of those who care 
to know the great classics of the world.’’—London 
Saturday Review. 

“The two stories which transcend all the others 
in point of human interest are those of *‘ Rustem 
and Sohrab’ and of *‘Byzunand Manijeh.’ Thesecond 
is one of the most exquisite that can be found in 
the whole range of Eastern invention. It isa love 
story of the most complete kind. To analyze it 
would be to spoil it; readers should go for it to 
Miss Zimmern’'s volume."’—London Times, 
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as wide a range as possible: one hundred dis- 


tinct names are represented. 
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